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Nebraska's Newest, Largest Printing Plant 
Motels Are Good Prospects for Printing 
Typography and Design Need a Lift 
New Era for Work Simplification 


Bruce Rogers of October House 
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You can’t go wrong with genuine Linotype parts! 


Precision and experience make 
them the best you can buy 


Fifty years of Linotype experience are at work in this crafts- 
man’s fingertips. Grinding a Linotype mold, his accuracy is 
measured in fractions of a hair’s breadth. His skill, broad 
knowledge and the fine machinery he uses are representative 
of all Linotype manufacture. This assures the performance of 
Linotype replacement parts. Made from the same blueprints, 
by the same skilled hands and with the same fine tools, they 
duplicate the originals on your Linotype. 

So when you need parts—for a small replacement or a major 
overhaul — you can’t go wrong when you buy genuine Linotype 
parts —they’re the best. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) 


Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Linot 











Garamond Light 

nel dsold 

Bodoni Modern Italic 
Record Gothic Condensed 
UMBRA 

Mayfair Cursive 

Radiant Bold Condensed 


Bodoni Modern 


Tempo Heavy Cond. Italic 


DELPHIAN 


Karnak Light 
Mandate 


LUDLOW TYPEFACES HELP TO 


Tempo Medium Italic 
Comal olight 
Tempo Bold 


MEET THE TYPOGRAPHER'S NEEDS 


Garamond Bold Malic 
Hauser Script 


Ludlow Typograph Company, 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Radiant Medium Italic 
Eusebius Open 

Eden Light 

Radiant Bold Cond. Italic 





fsa Che ffetz captures the beauty of the Vermont countryside 


in this wood engraving called Down Montgomery Way.” 


Hal moon Velluwnr 


A soft vellum finish and a satin-smooth texture . . . a clear blue-white 
and six pastel shades of color . . . Halfmoon Vellum adds a priceless 


touch of quality to your fine printing . . . and at moderate cost. 


shawl (Paper II 
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— She Srntand Punter 


Vol. 131 No. 2 


FIRST PUBLICATION OF 


Work Simplification is comparatively new 
on the printing scene. Simply defined, 
it's a tool to find easier and better ways 
of doing a job in a print shop; read the 
first article in a series by Lillian Stemp, 
starting on page 33. Motels provide ex- 
cellent prospects for more printing orders; 
read the suggestions on page 36 by one 
of our field writers. What's new in print- 
ing plants? The Lincoln, Nebraska, Jour- 
nal-Star has a new one; note the new 
ideas in the article on page 38. If you are 
guilty of the complaint that the only 
time you make money is when your presses 
are running, then you should read the 
article by Sol Malkoff on the lack of 
quality in typography and design in to- 
day's composing room; begin it on page 
42. Bruce Rogers, the grand old man of 
American typography, celebrates his 83rd 
birthday this month— and he's still at 
work every day! Read his story by L. H. 
Allen beginning on page 44. Other good 
features, too, besides J, L. Frazier's ever- 
popular Typographic Scoreboard, and 
our usual departments listed at the right. 


Next month 


How to achieve profitable operation with 
six points of cost control pressure will be 
one of the leading feature articles next 
month. How to devise a system for filing 
standing matter and a good cut filing sys- 
tem and use them to sell more printing will 
be outlined in detail. Other leading ar- 
ticles next month will feature a new print- 
ing plant in New Mexico, more on Work 
Simplification, graphic arts education, 
the Overbrook private press, Fair Labor 
Standards Act and application to print- 
ing, and another Typographic Clinic by Sol 
Malkoff, plus our usual fine departments. 


ALL 


New Era for Work Simplification 


THE PRINTING 


By Lillian Stemp 


Motels Are Good Prospects—By M. E. Gerlach 
Job and Newspaper Printing Combined in Nebraska's 


Largest, Newest Plant 


Fine Hand Binding Still Requires Tools of Ancient Craft 
Typography and Design Need a Lift—By Sol Malkoff 
Bruce Rogers of October House—By Leslie H. Allen 


Amazing Grantype Set Either Slugs or Single Types 


By Frank DeWitt 


Day-Glo Color Used in Letterpress Printing 


Major Reeves Lives Victoriously in Spite of War Injury 


Typographic Scoreboard—-By J. L. Frazier 


New Camera and Allied Processes Provide Special Effects 
Ways to Sell Printing —IV—By Oren Arbogust 


Books for the Printer 
Composing Room 

Do You Know 

Graphic Arts in Washington 
Month's News 

New Equipment 

New Literature 


Page 


72 


Offset 

Offset Q. and A. 
Pressroom 
Proofroom 
Salesman's Corner 
Scanning the Scene 
Specimen Review 


Cover design by Rick Koesterer 
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Manuscripts 


The inland Printer will accord manuscripts, 
photographs, drawings, etc., courteous at- 


betions to The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Subscription Rates 

For the United States: one year, $5; two 
yeers, $8; three years, $10; single copy, 
45 cents. For Canada: one year, $5.50; 
two years, $9; three yeors, $11; single 
copy, 50 cents. (Canadian funds should 
be sent to The iniend Printer, Terminal 
A, P.O. Box 100, Toronto.) Pan-Ameri- 
can: one year, $6; two years, $10; three 
yeors, $15, Foreign: one yeor, $10; three 
yeors, $20. Make checks or money orders 
(fer foreign) poyable to Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage 
stamps not ptable. 





WAYNE V. HARSHA, Editor 


J. L. Frazier, Consulting Editor Ward K. Schori, Asst. Editor 


Cecil Hancock, Production Manager 
Published at 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: HArrison 7-7890 
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Western Representative: Harry H. Yocherer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. Phone: HA-7-7890 


Pacific Advertising: Don Harway, 1709 W. 8th, Los Angeles 17, Calif. Phone: DU-2-8576 


Great Britain: Maclean-Hunter, Limited, Wellington House, 125 Strand, London, W. C. 2 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published monthly by the Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Horace 1. Hunter, President; Philip D. Allen, Vice-President: 


Ralph K. Davis, Secretary 
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5” to 15” at speeds up to 20,000 per hour. 
Makes you competitive on snapout 
jobs and leaves your competition trailing 
on ordinary form work. 


Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 


PRINTING PRESS SALES AND SERVICE 


PRINTING PRESS 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Last Longer 
Last Longer 
Last Longer 


ACCURATE DIES = 


Last Longer... 
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.»2NO WONDER! because all 
ACCURATE DIES are made 
entirely of hardest steel. 


al Welles 


TE 


ACCURATE 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 


22-24 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y., CHelsea 2-0860-1 
Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 22 Years 
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Challenge 370 Automatic 
(Hydraulic Clamp) Cutter 


Diamond (Hand Clamp) 


Power Cutter 
J. 
Pastas 


B, 4 


Challenge 265-305 
Lever Cutter 


Challenge Pony 
Lever Cutter 


Challenge 265-305 
(Hydraulic Clamp) 
Power Cutter 





choose your cutter 
from this famous line 


Make your first decision in favor of Chal- 
lenge — your second, the selection of the 
cutter that best fits your particular needs. 


There are eleven styles and seven sizes rang- 
ing from lever cutters in bench and floor models 
... to power cutters with hand or hydraulic 
clamp. Each of these paper cutters has been 
perfected by Challenge to give the operator 
maximum protection... more work- 
ing freedom . . . and precise control 
of cutting operations. Whether your shop 
is large or small — a Challenge cutter is a long 
term investment that pays off in less mainte- 


nance ... more profitable cutting. 


See your Challenge Dealer for a free demon- 
stration or write for specific information. 


Scifi IT’S A CHALLENGE 


Trape-wank @® 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 

Office, Factories and Show Room: 740 

Grand Haven, Michigan 

Over 50 Years in Service of the Graphic Arts 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Operation Fine Printing” calls for careful preparation, 
skillful handling and materials of proved dependability... 
such as Cantine’s Coated Papers, the highest quality achievement 


of 65 years of successful specialization. 


Le 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO (In Los Ingeles and San Francisco: Wyhe & Davis) 
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LETTERPRESS 

Hi-Arts 

Ashokan 

M-( Folding 
Book and Cover 

Zena 

Catskill 

Velvetone 

Sottone 

I sopus T ints 

Esopus Postcard 


OFFSET-LITHO 
Hi-Arts Litho C.1S 
Zenagloss Offset ¢ 
Rook and ( over 
Lithogloss ¢ IS 
Catskill Litho C.IS. 
Catskill Offset C.2S 
Esopus Postcard ¢ 


OR QUALITY: 
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1. SMOOTH SURFACE 


A smooth surface, uniformly 
finished, is essential in good 
gummed papers. Dennison 
Gummed Papers are expertly 
finished under scientifically 
controlled conditions to in- 
sure just the right surface for 
every job. 








2. STRONG GUMMING 
A gummed sheet is no better 
than the adhesive that backs it 
up. Dennison gummings are 
unequalled for holding 
strength, for quick tack and 
for resistance-to-blocking. 
The Dennison line offers a 
gumming for every need. 














3. AIR CONDITIONED 
The way a paper acts in the 
pressroom is what counts. 
Dennison Gummed Papers 
are produced in an air condi- 
tioned plant — they feed free- 
ly on any type of press and lie 
flat under a wide range of 
atmospheric conditions. 


Dennison Air Conditioned Gummed Papers 
test best on the press 


Gummed Paper Division 
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Correct Bond for business letterheads 


Also available in nine colors and envelopes to match 


Wherever the printed word must truly represent you 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION @¢& DAYTON, OHIO 
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Bedeviled by 
high paper costs? 


Why not quit worrying and start saving by using 
Consolidated Enamel Papers? You will actually pay less 
for identical quality. In fact, yow ll pay $50 to $80 

less per ton for fine enamel paper which experts 





) 






cannot distinguish from premium-priced enamels. 
‘These savings are possible because Consolidated 
pioneered the modern method of making and coating 
enamel papers in a single high-speed operation. We have 
eliminated many costly steps still required by the 
makers of old-style enamel papers. ‘The savings are yours 
Our 20 years’ experience in making enamel papers 
the modern way is your assurance of the best 
value in enamel paper today. 
free escape ! To prove that Consolidated Enamels cut onl; 
costs, not quality, well give you a generous supply of our paper. 
Run it along with your next fine printing job, comparing it 


with any enamel paper al an) price If the results aren't 
all we claim, you haven't lost a thing. fi they are, 







you've found a new way to reduce your customers’ printing 
hills and fo increase poly olin profits Phone your nearest 
Consolidated Paper merchant now for your free supply. 


ENAMEL 


PAPERS 
Now available in cartons 


PRODUCTION GLOSS * MODERN GLOSS + FLASH GLOSS + PRODUCTOLITH + CONSOLITH 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. * Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, II! 
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When You Cut Paper with 


Yes—SIMONDS “Red Streak” Knives have a supcr- 
smooth finish on the all-important face side... a 
gleaming, mirror-like surface that runs right up from 
the razor-sharp cutting edge. It’s this polished, lus- 
trous finish produced on massive vibration-free ma- 
chines, plus exactly the right face taper, that elim- 
inates drag against stock, reduces knife strain, assures 
freer, cleaner cuts. 

What's more, these knives are made to rigid, high 
standards of uniformity and accuracy, not only in 
thickness but in straightness of cutting edge, end to 
end. Made of Simonds own S-301 Steel, you can bank 
on “Red Streak” Knives for straighter, smoother cuts, 
for more cuts between grinds, for long, trouble-free 
service. Buy through your Simonds dealer. 


SIMONDS 


MIRROR-FINISH 


KNIVES 


SIMONDS 
a — md 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon 
Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que 
Simonds Division: Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y., 


Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa and Arvida, Que, Canada 









NEW QUALITIES... 


make a F bond papers by Hammermil 


Offering you and your customers wide flexibility, these famous bond papers 
are now available with new characteristics to make them better performers 
in the print shop and better values on the buyer’s desk. There are new and 
more pleasing whites with higher brightness. There is new packaging to 
maintain balanced moisture, provide safer shipping, more convenient storage. 













LUXURIOUS Cockletone Bond is the 
handsome letterhead paper which prints 
as well as it looks. A distinctive paper, 
moderate in cost, it offers more for 
the money. Cockletone Bond is an ex- 
cellent choice for use by businessmen 
in offices where decisions count. 










VERSATILE Hammermi/! Bond is 
now available in a brand-new and more 
brilliant white with greater snap and 
crackle, increased bulk and strength. 
These features provide a winning com 
bination to help you sell even more of 
this standard of quality for business 
letterheads and printed forms. 
















ECONOMICAL Management Bond, 
the low-cost watermarked bond, is now 
available in a more pleasing white with 
new brightness plus higher bulk and 
strength. It maintains excellent print- 
ability, feeds smoothly at high speeds, 
comes off presses crisp and clean. 















FAST-RUNNING Whippet Bond ina 
new, popular blue white, has greater 
opacity, and strength characteristics 
that really ‘stand out”? — assuring 
trouble-free feeding on automatic 
equipment. All are advantageously 
combined in this popular, low-cost un- 
watermarked bond. 
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NEW PACKAGING 


/ 
easier than ever to print and sell: 


NEw 1953 PACKAGING 


NEW MOISTUREPROO; 
REAM WRAPPER 


The most important feature 

new, attrz ammermi]] Packag 
ing is 4 Stureproof 3 layer lami 
“PPer which helps as 
that the balanced MOisture 
built into the Paper wil] be mai 
UP to the Moment the 
pened. Ream Wrappers 
tive fawn color for 
8rades and those ¢ 
mermil]]”’ name. 


“Deeplake”’ 


nated ream wr Sure 
content 
Ntained 
; Wrapper 1s 
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* * 
NEW “STORAGE CABINET. 
SHIPPING CARTON 


These Sturdy H; 
Sealed with tape 
ing Shipment This 
laminated, 
has imbedded fiber g] 
the sealed edge. 
these new carton 
cabinet” 


immermil]] Cartons are 


10t rip dur 
tape is 
Molsture-resistant and 
ass to Strengthen 
Special] feature of 
Sis their « 
. A simple 


at, handy and Protected 
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LABELS 





PRACTICALLY EVERY ONE of your customers uses 
labels: instruction labels, trademarks, guarantees, price 
markers, inspection stickers, and many others. KLEEN-STIK 
helps you get this profitable extra business — because 
KLEEN-STIK is ideal for all these and a hundred more 
P.O.P. Label applications. Used by America’s top advertisers 
because it sticks tight on hard-to-label surfaces . . . easy to 
apply and remove. . . won’t harm the finest finish. 














SHOW YOUR CUSTOMERS THE WIDE RANGE OF KLEEN-STIK USES! 







Make “'2-in-i”’ sales by recommending KLEEN-STIK for 
other P.O.P. display uses, too! Back-Bar Signs, Die-Cuts, 
Shelf Strips, Wall Plaques—there’s no limit to its uses. 
Available in a wide variety of top-grade printing papers 
(including DAY-GLO) custom-fitted to your press and your 
specific job. Some standard sheets for immediate shipment. 






Use the KLEEN-STIK “‘Idea-of-the- 
Month” Kit to help you create 
and sell extra printing 

) jobs. Write today on 
















your letterhead for 
/ this valuable free 
=| service. 







KIEEN-STIK is sold only to printers and lithographers— 

either as pre-processed stock or in Spots and Strips applied to your 
finished job. Full details available from KLEEN-STIK representa- 
tives in principal cities—or write direct. 












KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
225 North Michigan Ave. ° Chicago 1, Illinois 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for the Trade 
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Today’s fine color lithography demands 

a paper with inherent dimensional 

stability, bulk, brightness, high opacity 

and an even-sided surface. Nekoosa Offset 

has a// these qualities—and they all add up to 

better performance and finer reproduction on your 

presses. Available in standard sizes in 

Basis 50, 60, 70, 80 and 100. Lighter and heavier 

weights available on special order. Ask your 
Nekoosa paper merchant to show you samples. MADE IN U.S.A. 

NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY - PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 

15 
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60 pt. 


Tithing helps You meet deadlines like ef 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 














THE NORTHWEST 
PAPER COMPANY 








€ 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Northwest Bond Mountie Offset 


Northwest Ledger Mountie Text 
Northwest Mimeo Bond Mountie Book 
Northwest Duplicator Carlton Bond 


Northwest Index Bristol Carlton Ledger 


Northwest Post Card 





Klo-Kay Book Carlton Duplicator 
Mountie Label North Star Writing 
Klo-Kay Label Non-Fading Poster 


CONVERTING PAPERS 


Papeteries Lining ‘ 
Drawing Gumming 
Adding Machine Coating Raw Stock 
Register Cup Paper 
ENVELOPE PAPERS 
Nortex White Nortex Gray 
Nortex Buff Mountie 
Carlton 


Carlton Mimeograph 


| SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO 6, 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, FOSHAY TOWER > 


te 


Horthuvest Padiguaed, Papere Hloaye Make Good: Piniing Betton 


ST. LOUIS 3, SHELL BUILDING 





Get big truck lift...’ 
with small truck 
thrift... 








TRACTOR WORKSAVER 
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HIGH-LIFT PLATFORM WORKSAVER HIGH-LIFT FORK WORKSAVER 


YALE WORKSAVERS 


Smaller in size... lighter in weight...lower in cost 








Yave Worksaver Exvecrric Trucks are the perfect solu- Industries of all kinds choose YaLe Worksavers because 
tion where plant and warehouse facilities... or limited — they know the Yate name and reputation. They count 
budgets . . . had previously ruled out mechanical han- on the versatility of Worksavers . . . to do the job better, 
dling operations. Yae Worksavers lift, move and stack more economically. Contact your local Yate Repre 
materials over low-load flooring ... unreinforced ramps — sentative or complete the coupon for a demonstration. 
and elevators .. . freight cars and trucks... save time, Ask about the complete range of attachments that makes 
the Worksaver the most versatile tool in your plant. 











space, manpower and money. 


YALE” 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


*Registered Trade Mark 









i er a eee MAIL THIS COUPEGN TODAY Oooo” 


The RGYSS-BeMATS Manufacturing Co., Dept. 535 
Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


Please have your local representative call for an 





appointinent 


Company 





Name Title 





Street City State 









In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Box 337—Postal Station ''A,'' Toronto 








Gas, Electric, Diesel Lift Trucks @ Worksavers @ Hand Trucks © Hand and Electric Hoists © Pul-Lifts 





Start Talk 


End Up 
Talking 


Printing 


Yours for the asking 


How many of these beautiful, four 
color sheets could you use for your 
customers and prospects? As many 
as you can use are yours — free! 
Twenty-five flies and lures are faith- 
fully reproduced in dramatic four- 
color illustrations on the most recent 
addition to Eastern’s famous sport 
sheets. 


A Big 17x22 Sheet in Striking 
Four Color with Ted Williams’ Favorite Flies 
Plus the Favorite Fifteen of America’s Fishermen 


How to use them 


Any fisherman on your client list . . . 
or prospect list . . . will welcome 
these sheets for his den wall or his 
camp. Use them as door openers. . . 
conversation starters. Take the chill 
off your cold calls. 


How to get them 


For your copies of these four-color 


fishing sheets just ask your Eastern 
Merchant . . . or write Eastern Cor- 
poration, Bangor, Maine. 


And don't forget 
Atlantic Bond is a favorite, too! 
Thirteen of the sixteen largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers in America 
use Atlantic Bond for cleaner, 
crisper, better-looking office forms 
or letterheads. 





Atlantic Bond 
acai! Paner 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, 


BANGOR, 


MAINE 


Watch for the Atlantic Bond Ted Williams Ad in the April issues of 
LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, TIME, U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, BUSINESS WEEK and PRINTERS’ INK 


20 
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ORIGINAL HEID 





Ask a printer who owns an Original Heidelberg. He'll 

tell you it’s his “bread and butter” press. . . the one that 
pays the rent, lights, salaries, and stuff. And his books will 
show you the Heidelberg gives him those extra profits 
(the jelly) too, that every printer deserves but 

doesn’t always get with other platens. Your “jelly” is 
assured when you operate a Heidelberg. Its speedy 

1 minute washup, quick changeover, fast get-away, plus 
speeds up to 5000 impressions per hour mean MORE 
JOBS PER DAY-—everyday in the year. May we show 
you the Heidelberg’s other features in action? Write today. 


Distributors of Heidelberg Automatic Presses 


HEIDELBERG WESTERN SALES CO. 
118 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


HEIDELBERG EASTERN SALES CO. 
45-45 Thirty-Ninth St., Long Island City 4, N-Y. 
227 North 3rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


HEIDELBERG SOUTHERN SALES CO. 
120 N. Sampson St., Houston 3, Texas 





What happens 


a string 


Of course. 
And paper is apt to do the same thing when you try to push it 
out of a printing press .. . the tiniest bend or buckle may cause 
difficulties. That's why, on a Davidson Dual, the paper is pu//ed out. Four 
strong steel grippers take a firm hold on the lead edge of the sheet 
as it enters the press. They never let it go... keep it pulled taut . . . straight 
..even ... all the way until it is printed and out. Only the Davidson 
provides this positive control. It’s but one of the reasons why a Davidson Dual 
insures such perfect stripping and stacking . . . one example of the 
precision engineering that gives you such excellent results .. . with so little attention. 


Whatever you print, you know the need for built-in accuracy, dependability and stamina. 
You know the importance of quick makeready, easy adjustment, accurate register, 

full ink coverage, simple pressure regulation. You know you must have simple operation, 

high speed production and low operating costs. You have all this when you own a Davidson. 


The Davidson Dual is the on/y press that does offset printing, direct lithography and 
all forms of letterpress printing. It’s the only one that gives you small press economy 
with big press quality. It gives you printing you can be proud of . . . fine halftone 

and multi-color work .. . and will maintain that quality and economy 

year after year. That’s why hundreds of users say 

Davidson has the answer. ‘There's more to the story. Let us send 

you full details... and arrange for a demonstration. Write today 


There's a Davidson Sales 
and Service Agency near you. 


e 
Da vidson They're located in more than 
60 principal cities. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Dept. 21, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Ww your order calls for 
reproduction of the most exacting 
kind, you'll find St. Regis Cellugloss 


Enamel ideally tuned to a performance 


in clean lines and true tones. 


What does an outstanding performance 
in clean lines and true tones demand? 
It demands that each halftone dot 

be reproduced cleanly with a minimum 
of lateral absorption... that solids 
print without mottle ... a maximum 


contrast between ink and paper. 


You can produce such a performance 
every time on the plasticized 

enamel surface of Cellugloss 

a smooth, bright surface of uniform 
density that adds character 

to the piece, 

Preferred by better shops everywhere, 
St. Regis Cellugloss is stocked by better 


paper merc hants everywhere. 


THE CELLUGLOSS LINE 


Cellugloss Enamel C2S ¢ Cellugloss Cover C2S 
Cellugloss Litho C1S 


Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
bi Avenue: Mew Yorks 17, NiY . 


SALES CORPORATION 


































THE LINES OF THE HARPSTRINGS—-and their vibrant tones— 
make this instrument a delight to see and hear, Clean lines 


and true tones are important in printing: too, 






FROM ST. REGIS’ OWN FORESTS 
comes the raw material to be processed —under 






rigid, step-by “Step control— into a complete line 






of classifications and grades, each uniform 






in its consistently high quality, 





“three tm ONC’ ce. 
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THIS AD IS GETTING 
NEW BUSINESS FOR YOU 












@ SHOULD IT 
BE INSTITUTIONAL 
AND IDENTIFY YOUR PLANT? 














It is one of a series directed to your 
customers on the advantages of using 
finer, more effective letterheads. This 






@ SHOULD IT 
ADVERTISE AND CARRY 
YOUR SLOGANS OR TRADEMARK? 






series is now running in 






NATION'S BUSINESS 
DUN’S REVIEW 
BURROUGH’S CLEARING HOUSE @ SHOULD IT 

THE REPORTER PROMOTE CONFIDENCE 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS BY LISTING YOUR TOP EXECUTIVES? 
ROUGH NOTES 
THE INSURANCE SALESMAN 



























What goes into your letter- 
head depends on YOUR business 
and YOUR markets. It should be 
designed to do a specific job for 


YOU. To assist you, Neenah will 






Also, special ads directed at your 
customers are running in 

JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY | 

THE OFFICE 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT | 







send you The Psychology of Busi- 





ness Impression” which helps you 








find the right combination of the 





five basic elements every good let- 





THESE ADS HELP YOU 


reach new customers among 





terhead needs. The portfolio also 





contains 24 basic letterheads that 
executives who are being 





demonstrate in detail how letter- 
havele(-MaoMma Toll P4-Matil-Me lil lola 





heads can work for you. For your 
tance of high quality letter- free copy, check the coupon below, 





heads. Also, the portfolio, sign your name and attach to your 
‘The Psychology of Business Letteshoad. 







Impression” is being distrib- 








Tit-Yo ME CoM lalelUiclilel MNohan-S ¢-1a0E 1 COURTESY COUPON 








tives ike) rol-Vaalelakaiaenicy the value | meenan euros Soeccccccccsccsccseesseseseeeseeeeesoeseeee® 
: seas i bb | The Psychology of Business Impression, 
of quality printing. For addi ‘ SETTER INBEKING C) Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


itolakol Mmlahaelaaalehilolammelamm aloha ie) 





[] Neenah Guide to Better Indexing, a com- 
plete sample file of fine quality index, 
which also contains useful information 


about tab cuts and sizes, ruling, color 
: control systems. 1P2 
SIGNATURE ra 
WK BRAKES PORES, Attach to your business letterhead and mail to 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah, Wisconsin 





sell more quality work, write 





to our Printer's Sales Develop- 






‘ ment Department. 
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January 5, 1953 
Mr. PD. v, Schulkind, 
E. P. Laws, 


the +Koaife Trimme 
Was insta i d. Thi i i 
Certainly and 


S Rapid Trimmer is 
we are more than Pleased With ir, 


E Plant has words of commen- 
the ty with the new Lawson 
: if € Matvels ar the ease Of opera- 
these machines, 
F/O . We are very proud of this e uipment and only have Words 
Of Praise for it, J think the Lawson Renin tim, h 
@ very efficient Machine for 


) mer has Proven to 
Our Particular business, 


Yours very truly, 
4 THE GRAY PRINTING COMPANY 
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Your service suffers when you get a 
hurry call to take over a printing job on 
which you’ve had no opportunity to 
share in the original planning. 

No good printer can do his best when 
the customer treats him as “Johnny- 
Come-Late.”” You should always be 
given the chance to participate in the 
early creative stages of a job — and then 
be able to carry on right through to 
completion, 

More and more printing customers 
understand this truth today, thanks to 
the consistent, persistent theme of S. D. 
Warren’s monthly messages in national 
magazines. These messages keep stress- 
ing the reasons why a good printer can 
serve best only when he’s called in early 
and made part and parcel of the creative 
team. 

The current message (at right) ap- 
pears in Business Week for May 9 and 
in THE Saturpay Evenine Post for 
May 16. 8. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER... BETTER PRINTING 


Printing Fapers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 


You don’t want those 

Johnny-come-late” jobs 
—and we aim to help you 
educate your customers 


retest eeernnene 








































A Word of Commendation 
Travels Far 


























Your Ally — 
A Good Printer 


The task of organizing the facts about 
your brand in the most effective form 
calls for the services of a good printer. 
A good printer will work closely with 
you to create attractive booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, folders or catalogs 
that sell your brand with persuasion, 
He will adapt his versatile skills and his 
perience to meet your special need 
will save you much time, effort 2 
the important busines 
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Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 





e 


“Surprise! The néw range came 


and dinner is cooking itself!” 





Gas and electric companies have brought better living to 
practically every American home. Low-cost current and gas 
are taking over more and more of the homemaker’s chores. 
With educational brochures and folders, alert public utilities 
have built consumption of power, through the use of appli- 
ances, to tremendous volume. 
Electric || There are good reasons why many of these messages of 
i modern conveniences are printed on Oxford papers. Extra 
” printing accuracy and colorful, appealing pictorial repro- 
duction make Oxford grades fit foundation for pages that sell. 


xford Papers 
Help Build Colas 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. e OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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Letterpress * Offset *« Gravure 
Speed 


Le through 
every phase of every job 


choose 







operating from A-c. Circuits 


Starting, stopping and speed changing 
are quick and yet smooth on any kind of 
press equipped with an allelectric 
Reliance V*S Drive. And the infinite 
speed selection always at your Command 
through automatic control makes it easy 
to provide the exact speed required for 
maximum production and quality con- 
trol in every step of every job. This is 
why Reliance V«S, the packaged A/l/- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. 
Circuits, is appearing on more and 
more presses in more and more 
bd plants. Write today for Bulletin 
D-2411 on packaged VeS 
Drives through 300 hp. 


1)-1418-B 





















OPERATOR'S 
CONTROL 
STATION 





















lor details on the Reliance Va 
Jr., for smaller machinery from 
$/4todhp., askfor Bulletin D-2102. 














ADJUSTABLE -SPEED 
DRIVE MOTOR 


ELECTRIC AND 


Re E LI AN Cc E ENGINEERING CO. 


1101 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio e Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Do you have an item of interest? 


Let’s Swap Ideas 


All ideas contributed become the property 
of Kimberly-Clark for use in any printed 
form. For each idea used in our magazine 
advertising we will give the sender name 
credit and a $50 Savings Bond. In case of 


duplicate ideas, only the first received 1s 
eligible tor the award, This offer supersedes 
any offer published in previous advertise 


ments, ane continues fortwo months only. 
Address “Let's Swap Ideas," Dept. 1-53, 
Kimberly-Clark, Neenah, Wisconsin 
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How better folding strength can save you money — 
details at right in “Tip Of The Month.” 
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Match your printing 1 
these—and win a %50 


Tip Ot The Month 
from Kimberly-Clark 


Printers and lithographers can save money 
on paper by carrying in stock a coated 
paper that will fold well in either grain 
direction. For instance, some brands are so 
strong in a// directions they can generaily 
be printed and folded without worrying 
about grain direction. This means the 
printer can stock large sheets, cut them up 
into a variety of sizes as he needs them 
And these assorted sizes can be cut ‘this 
way and that’ from the original large 
sheets in such a way that almost none of 
the original stock is wasted. This means 
that inventories can be reduced and sim- 
plified, permitting the purchase of larger 
quantities at bigger savings, less waste. 
Another way to save money ts by avoiding 
excessive handling of paper. Always order 
the largest pac kage that can be used. How- 
ever, for small jobs, you'll tind coated paper 
now packed in waste-saving cartons 


Onion skin speeds color register 


Here's how to eliminate costly errors and 
stock waste in the register of colors. All you 
do ts set your first color form, and pulla few 
proofs. Next, paste a sheet of onion skin 
on top of the pulled proof. Then make up 
your other color form, and without wash- 
ing the press, pull another proof on the 
onion skin attached to the first color proof 
This saves considerable time and does an 
efficient job of showing register. We've 
used it successfully on many types of jobs. 


Nick Leschak, 
Lakeland Printers, Isle, Minnesota 


Ends jogging problem 


As an aid to jogging on a Miehle #1 cylin- 
der press, fasten two pieces of metal strap 
ping (10" x 4” size) to the bar which 
supports the front jogger board. Have the 
lower ends about even with the pile of 
stock and bend the strapping toward the 
pile about 4 inches. When the delivery 
strikes the strapping, the straps will be 
hurled back, and when the delivery goes 
back, the straps will spring forward and 
guide the sheet down onto the pile. It will 
also help if the sheet guard rods at the 
ousher fingers are lengthened and lowered 
velow the top of the pusher fingers. This 
will prevent the sheet from hopping over 
the pusher fingers. 


William J. Brown, Pressman 


Crimson Printing Co., Cambridge, Mass 


eas with 
Bond! 


Pulls proofs in half the ime 


Here's how to pull a quick proot trom a 
cutting and creasing die without tools, 
without putting icinto a chase. Place about 
three layers of corrugate board on the bed 
of your hand-operated cutter (or power 
cutter with a hand-operated clamp). On 
top of this, place three sheets of the stock 
to be cut. Then place the cuccing and creas 
ing die on top of that. Slide this under the 
clamp face down, and screw clamp down, 
using a little more pressure than usual, Re 

move pressure, slide die paper and board 
back about three inches and apply pressure 
Keep doing this until you have 
The resule will be three die 


again 
covered the ie 
cut proots, perfect ¢ nough torany purpose 


Lhoma 


John B 
Tennessee Paper & Box Co 


Gallatin, Tenn 


Why Hifect has “muscles” 


Some coated papers are known to zip 
through the press like a scared rabbit 

then promptly proceed to crack and break 
on the folding machine. It was this age-old 
problem that led to the development ot 
LongLac Kraft pulp by Kimberly-Clark 

a far stronger, far superior pulp than any 
other ever produced. Today, LongLac pulp 
gives Hifect Enamel unmatched folding 
ability. This Kimberly-Clark enamel 1s 


fortitied with these tough bleached Kraft 
fibers to form the “muscles” that resist 
cracking in the folding process. In tact, 
with Hifece, you can fold in any direction 
reyardless of grain. Add this feature to the 
outstanding reproduction always achieved 
with Kimberly-Clark { you see 
why printers most often specity Hifect En 
amel tor their stock brands. Avatlable in 
cases or handy Carton Pack 


pape rs alk 


Products of 





Type Speaks 


I speak with the tongues of men who say 
Great things that should never die, 
Or faithless words that should fade away 


Before my ink is dry. 


I paint with the brushes of men who vien 


This world as a beautiful place, 


Or a boresome vale where nothing’s new 


And hope has fled each face. 


I echo the poets whose lines would bind 
The souls of men with God, 
Or smother the meek aspiring mind 


Deeper in dready clod. 


Ever am I to all men all 
Each man may make of me. 
Use me to break Man’s earthy pall 


And set his spirit free. 


—tLeslie H. Allen 
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New Era for Work Simplification 


The printing plant employee who has been trained in the principles of Work 


Simplification releases brain power in betterment of self, work and company 


* The person who has been trained 
in the principles of Work Simplifi- 
cation releases brain power that re- 
sults in the betterment of himself, 
his work, and the company that em- 
ploys him. Without exception, this 
is the observation of the leaders in 
the printing industry who have 
Work Simplification programs. 
For example, there is the printe: 
who enjoys a game of golf now and 
then. He frequently uses the flat 
brush type of golf ball washer to 
clean up his ball before he drives it 
off the tee. The washer is a conven- 
ient gadget, but he may give no fur- 
ther thought to it. Not so the man 
who has been exposed to the prin- 
ciples of Work Simplification! He 
asks himself why the gadget could 
not be adapted for use on his job? 
By the time he returns to work the 
next day, he is convinced it can be 
A simple application of the brush 
idea can be found in the ink room 


What Is Work Simplification ? 


Work Simplification, as a tool to 
find easier and better ways of do- 
ing a job in a print shop, made its 
first big impression on the print- 
ing industry as a whole when it 
was introduced at meetings of 
the Printing Industry of America 
in St. Louis and in Chicago. A 
PIA committee is exploring the 
possibility of developing and 
packaging a Work Simplification 
program in such a way that it 
will do the greatest good for the 
greatest number of members 





of the Racine, Wisconsin, plant of 
Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company. Rodney Hawkins who 
is credited with the Work Simpli- 
fication improvement, had been 
cleaning ink knives by pouring sol- 
vent onto a wiper, then inserting a 
knife between folds of the cloth. See 
page 34. By exerting pressure and 


repeating the operation, he wiped off 


the thick, tacky ink. In most cases 
the wiping cloth could be used for 
only two knives before being laun- 
dered. Each cloth cost 2% cents. 
With Hawkins’ new method, one 
cloth is good for 60 knives. Hawkins 
also made his job easier. 

The new method can also be seen 
on page 34. The arrangment consists 
of an ink bucket fitted with two 
blocks on which shoe brushes are 
mounted, with the bristles facing the 
center. A lid, which is not shown in 
the photograph, is slotted sufficiently 
to allow entry of the knife. The knife 
is pulled up and down across the 
bristles. The lid keeps the solvent in 
the bucket, reducing the fire hazard, 
especially from fumes which might 
otherwise escape. 

A chain reaction for the utilization 
of ideas in operations and processes 
foreign to the original use usually 
follows. It did in the brush case. Once 
the idea gained momentum, another 
enthusiast for Work Simplification 
picked it up. Now, a similar arrange- 
ment on a smaller scale is used else- 
where by pressmen at fountains on 
presses. Any improvement of this 
nature is usually accepted with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. The mdivid- 
ual experiences the satisfaction of 
seeing an idea go to work, an idea 
that makes his work easier, and in 
this instance, less messy as well. 


First of a Series 


Sy Lillian Stemp 





Use of work simplification principles gener- 
ates attitude of co-operation and teamwork. 
Typical example is found at the Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, lowa. Here 
the conference technique is widely used in 
solving problems. John M. Downey, a work 
simplification graduate, takes the group 
through several methods of handling prob- 
lem in an effort to find the best solution 








In the ink room where cleanliness 
of hands has little bearing on the 
materials handled, the messy aspect 
is not too important. For the press- 
man handling printed stock, the mat- 
ter is an important factor in quality 
production. The brush idea at the 
presses helps the pressmen keep 
their hands clean. 

Another example of such chain- 
reaction enthusiasm occurred at the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company in 
Chicago. The Green Light, news- 
letter sent to participants in the 
Donnelley Work Simplification pro- 
gram, features a column wherein 
new products are announced. Last 
fall the newsletter called a new 
product to the attention of the read- 
ers. It was described as an amazing 
product because nothing would 
stick to it. For example, a coating on 
baking pans means that the pans 
could be used without greasing them 
first. The Donnelley Company does 
not make bread, but it does make 
books and other printed products. 
It was in this connection that the 


Before work simplification began at Western Printing & Lithograph Co., Racine, Wis., Rodney 
Hawkins cleaned his ink knife by pouring solvent onto the wiper, then inserted blade between 
folds of cloth. One cloth cleaned two knives. Now he uses an ink bucket fitted with two brushes 
which permit the knife to slide up and down between bristles and solvent. One cloth now takes 
care of 60 knives. Bucket lid is part of unit but was removed to show arrangement inside can 


material was found useful, specifi- 
cally to prevent smear on gathering 
machines. Once the material and a 
specific application were announced, 
there was a rush of calls from other 
departments in the plant suggesting 
possible local applications. 

“Why not be alert to such prod- 
ucts and ideas?” asks Charles Con- 
rard, personnel director for Western 
Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany in Racine, and a Work Simpli- 
fication graduate. “Just reviewing 
the industry’s trade journals and 
listing the ideas and new products 
which they contain should keep any- 
one busy improving his plant opera- 
tions,” he adds. 

Western learned about Labelon 
tape, a Scotch-type tape which its 
makers claimed would not curl or 
yellow with age and was dustproof, 
oilproof, smudgeproof and water- 
proof. When put to work here is 
what happened. An employee of the 
transfer department is using it on 
outgoing positives so that when 
they come back, it facilitates filing 
An employee in the rotogravure de- 
partment is using it to hold carbon 
tissue on the rotogravure cylinders, 
reporting that it is not as tacky as 
Scotch tape and it does not tear the 
surface of the tissue. A third em- 
ployee uses it to label Ekotape reels. 
An office girl finds it useful on file 
folders. It works fine on movie films. 

Frank Myers, treasurer of the 
Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, heard about Label- 
on tape from Western. He thought 
it would be well to tell Western 
about a new use he found for two- 
sided Scotch tape. Copifyer used the 
tape on the camera copy-board on 
which they had a large tracing with 
puckers in it to shoot. They could 
not put any pins in it (customer’s 
order) so they stuck patches, about 
one inch square, all over the board 
and got the tracing pretty flat (it 
was too large for any of their glass 
sheets to lay over it). 

The cylinder press supervisor, a 
Western Work Simplification en- 
thusiast, tried the tape in his de- 
partment. The seven-inch width 
was excellent for holding the coun- 
terboard onto the steel jacket when 
scoring. Prior to the use of the tape, 
glue was employed. Glue, however, 
entailed a waiting period while it 
dried before cutting counters. Coun- 
ters now peel off clean and easy and 
there is no waiting time. The super- 
visor reports that for embossing jobs 
the tape holds better than the glue, 
and that it does not dry out. 

A considerable’ distance from 
Copifyer and Western in Racine, 
someone else found the double- 
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Jim Hansen, journeyman electrotyper at Western, was alert to new products and ideas. He uti- 
lized a soldering gun used by the electrical department to make his work easier and faster and 


simpler. Above left, the old way of heating iron over an open gas flame. Above right, it was 
necessary to reheat the iron a number of times to complete job of fastening small screen to 
a plastic mold. Right, the soldering gun in operation. The heot unit is trigger controlled 


coated tape excellent for holding 
packing to cylinder jackets. As a 
matter of fact, the company, B. F. 
Nelson Manufacturing Company in 
Minneapolis, had pioneered and 
proved the method over a period of 
four years. The story and step-by- 
step photographs of how the tape 
can be applied was featured as one 
of the best stories published in Bow- 
board Containers in 1950 and 1951. 

The individual who knows and 
uses the principles of Work Simpli- 
fication develops a questioning atti- 
tude and tries to make the best use 
of everything that comes his way. 
If the idea is not practical, he dis- 
cards it, and looks for another. 

The user of Work Simplification 
principles generates an attitude of 
cooperation which results in invalu- 
able teamwork in an organization. 
A typical example may be found at 
the Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Here the confer- 
ence technique is widely used in 
solving problems. The ideas of one 
man are combined with many 
others, all of whom have an interest 
in the problem. 

The problem of congestion in one 
of the departments was 
through this technique. Most de- 
partments are faced with the need 


solved 


of more space at one time or another. 
At Meredith, the supervisor of the 
mailing room found that increased 
promotional mailings were causing 
serious congestion problems in the 
Circulation Inserting sections. No 
other department could afford to 
give up any of its space. An addi- 
tion could be built but it would cost 
$14 a square foot. 

Here is where the Work Simplifi- 


cation spirit came in. The supervisor 


asked that a study be made of the 
department layout. Then with the 
help of an industrial engineer, the 
supervisor worked out possible lay- 
outs for the department. Five such 
layouts were constructed showing 
machines, operating areas, material 
travel, and storage areas for all in- 
coming and outgoing material. These 
layouts were presented at a confer- 
ence of interested personnel of both 
line and staff departments. 

John M. Downey, a Work Simpli- 
fication graduate, reported that the 
net result of the project was to de- 
crease the floor area from 2,900 
square feet to 2,000 square feet. This 
move was indicated even though the 
volume of mailings had increased 50 
per cent during the past several 
months. The improved layout rep- 
resented a savings of floor area that 
would have cost about $32,000. 

Col. John Slezak, director and 
chairman of the board at the Kable 
Printing Company, Mount Morris, 
Illinois, recently remarked in an in- 
terview that “the power in the atom 
bomb is nothing compared to the 
power that is locked within human 
beings.” The application of Work 
Simplification principles appear to 
be one of the available ways to re- 
lease that power for the man on the 
job. It has been done successfully in 
the printing industry as future arti- 
cles will show 


*® Teletypesetting, for time 
linking London with head offices of 
the Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 
is now used by The Times in London 
for reporting Parliamentary  pro- 
A keyboard sends com- 
position directly from Parliament to 


some 


ceedings 


the plant Linotypes. 


Printing on Gummed Stock 

Not all printers are aware of the 
fact that 
printed on the gummed side as well 


gummed paper can be 
as on the ungummed surface. Al- 


though printing on the gummed 
side is not difficult, there are a few 
factors which should be kept. in 
mind to achieve the best results: 

1. Don’t print in solids all over the 
gummed surface, since this prevents 
“taking hold” 


the gumming from 


when moistened, Leave a few por- 
tions of the gummed surface un- 
printed, or run a blank border 
around the matter. If 
neither is practical, a benday tech- 
nique is generally satisfactory as it 


printed 


leaves some gumming exposed. 

2. Use a good grade of glassine 
ink, soft and with a low grease con- 
tent. If the printed surface is ex- 
posed to the sunlight, a non-fading 
ink should be used. 

3. Ink is not 
gumming, so it is wise to add a good 
cobalt drier to it. Drying of the 
ink on a takes 
place by oxidation. 


absorbed by the 


surface 


gummed 


35 








Here's a Place to Sell More Printing for 


Motels Are Good Prospects 


Most motels can use more than stationery and cards; good 


% Every time a better mousetrap is 
built, an alert printing salesman 
should be able to sell more printing. 
A better mousetrap means expan- 
sion, more sales and more money 
for everyone, the printing plant in- 
cluded. So printing salesmen, take 
note. The better mousetrap in your 
city may well be motels, those often 
luxurious roadside accommodations 
which take the place of the 18th 
century roadside inn or stagecoach 
tavern offering lodging for the night 
plus everything from a swimming 
pool to free T. V. 

The motel business is one of 
America’s fastest growing indus- 
tries. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, 40,000,000 tourists stayed 
in motels during the 1952 vacation 
season, 

One of the industry’s trade jour- 
nals, The American Motel Magazine, 
places the U. S. motel investment at 
$5,700,000,000. And the average re- 
turn on investment, says its survey, 
is an unbelievable 29 per cent. This 
is a boom industry and the man be- 
hind it is of course that lovable (to 
motel operators) gent and his fam- 
ily, the American motorist, who 
take to the road by the million and 
head for a motel at night; because 
he doesn’t have to thread his way 
through city traffic, he can be as in- 
formal as he cares to be, and there 
is no tipping 

Enter an eager printing salesman, 
armed with some knowledge of the 
problems of the motel owner and 
confident that, as has been proved, 
printing helps to sell products, serv- 
ices and lodging for the night. 

The problems of the motel owner 
vary with locale 
attractions, holiday traffic all affect 
the number of units rented. The 


Seasons, tourists’ 


Card in dark blue ink on light blue stock, 


round cornered, mileage chart on back side 


— : 











Most Modern Motel In Southern Ulinois 











creative selling calls for ideas; here are some you can use 


printing salesman knows his locale 
and can see how local conditions 
vary. 

We all know that tourists stop in 
motels, but it is not generally known 
that commercial travelers are turn- 
ing to motels more and more and 
even use them as display rooms. 

Rates in today’s motels vary from 
$2 to $15 per couple. However, the 
rates and the type of accommoda- 
tions are not arranged on any type 
of sliding rule. 

The rates do affect the profit. But 
the luxury motel with a cocktail 
lounge may be reaping profit from 
liquor sales, while the average motel 
depends on room rates only. A court 
containing 15 units which rents an 
average of 75 per cent of them at 
$4.50 a night will gross about $18,500 
a year. The profit will be $3,700 to 
$6,000 depending on how well the 
place is managed. The amount of 
profit affects the amount that may 
be spent on a printing program, or 
so the average motel owner thinks. 
Actually, it is the other way around. 
The amount spent on the printing 
program will increase the profit. 

A motel owner depends upon an 
attractive exterior and interior, as- 
sociation advertising and road signs 
to encourage the traveler to stop at 
his motel the first time. 

Once the register is signed, the 
motel manager sees that the guest is 
comfortable and has a pleasant stay. 
In his manner and that of his em- 
ployees, in the special features he 
offers, he is putting in his bid for a 
return visit; more than that, he 
hopes that the pleased guest will 
recommend his motel to friends. 


Sy U. E. Gerlach 


Card with halftone in brown and type in 
black provided good reminder information 


Colonial MOTEL 








































St. Paul motel got out six-page folder in 
black and orange, 4x9 inches when folded, 
location, quarters, facilities 





to promote 






This word-of-mouth advertising is 
one of the most effective means of 
advertising in the motel industry. 
And the repeat guest and his friends 
steady the occupancy rate. To entice 
guests to return, motels put in ex- 
pensive television, add expensive 
mattresses and all sorts of gadgets 
and attractions. 

But they neglect a basic tenet for 
return business and this is to identify 
themselves in the minds of the guest. 
With a thousand Bide-A-Wee mo- 
tels, they hope the guest remembers 
this one is at Spoduck and not at 
Squelunk. The only item printed 
with the name and locale, in some 
motels is the key, which the guest 
obligingly leaves behind. 

A successful printing program be- 
gins with this basic tenet: identifica- 
tion of name and locale. 



















Windshield card, black ink on pink stock, 
showed service station location on back 


YOUR WINDOWS CLEANED 


COURTESY 
Colonial Service Station Attendant 


© 
MAY WE CHECK YOUR GAS & OIL? 
© 
cAsk about our Discount Plan 
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Letterheads and envelopes provide good 
business from motels. Top, 8!/axI1, in red 
and black on white stock. Arkansas Motel 
letterhead in a dark green ink on light 
green stock. Lakes and Pines letterhead in 
brown and green on white stock. City Motel 
letterhead is in dark blue ink on white stock. 


The next step in a well-planned 
printing program is this: if each 
guest is, so to speak, a salesman for 
the motel, give him a sales program. 
Identify visually by means of the 
printed word, the features of the 
motel with the name. 

The third step is this: So simple it 
appears half-witted, yet so sage it 
may have originated with Confucius. 
“If printed word no sink in, money 
wasted.” Poor results mean the end 
of the printing contract. 

Since the guest hasn’t actually vol- 
unteered to boost the motel, even 
though he may be pleased with it 
(a fact we must assume), the print- 
ing program must also be subtle. The 
best approach here is the service 
feature: the printed piece which goes 
with the guest because he can use it; 
the printed piece which tells the 
guest something he wants to know 
because it directly affects him. 

Generally speaking, the most 
widely used printed pieces in the 
motel industry today, identify name 
and locale only. They include, sta- 
tionery, business cards, registration 
cards, match books, personal paper 
bath mats, soap wrappers, and glass- 
ine envelopes for sterilized glasses. 

But not all motels even try to 
identify the name and locale. This 
is because many motel managers are 
inexperienced. Often, they are re- 
tired couples who hoped to “retire 
into” the motel business but often 
find themselves working harder and 
worrying more than before. Lack of 
good managers is one of the prob- 
lems of the industry at present. So 
many managers, particularly retired 
couples, haven't the faintest idea why 
it is important to identify the motel. 
Not knowing why, they don’t know 
what kind of printed pieces will best 
serve the purpose. 

Take stationery for example. Dis- 
tinctive, well-designed and executed 
(Turn to page 68) 


Receipt card, perforated, given customer; 
bottom kept by motel owner as his record 


Webster Motel = 


U. S. Highway 67 & 70 ?P 


4. A. Mays & Ruby Meys, Owners 
Phone 4.8744 North Little Rock, Ark. 
be charged for 
another day Guests staying over please notify the Office. The 


Management sasumes bo responsibility for injury or loss of any 
mine 
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ew building of Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal-Star to accommodate two widely diverse kinds of printing 


Job and Newspaper Printing Combined 
In Nebraska’s Newest, Largest Plant 


One of the country's biggest combination plants expands its 


since it was estab- 
commercial printing 


* For 86 years 
lished in 1867 
has been one of the important phases 
of what is now the Journal-Star 
Printing Company of Lincoln, Ne- 
Although it publishes two 
daily newspapers, the Journal, the 
Star, and the Sunday Journal and 
Star, unlike many newspapers, it 
did not slough off its job department 


braska 


as it grew 

The reason behind all this was that 
the job department grew along with 
the newspaper, and there never was 
much question of whether the tail 
wagged the dog or vice versa. Both 
have enjoyed a mutually profitable 
and mutually helpful coexistence 
within the same organization. To- 
day the company is one of the larg- 
est plants in the United Stataes for 


job department, letterpress and offset, along with newspaper 


composing and pressrooms, into modernly-engineered building 


newspaper as well as job printing. 

When it became apparent a few 
years ago that both were outgrow- 
ing their quarters, management had 
the unusual task of planning a new 
building that would enable a dual 
operation to continue business with 
maximum efficiency. 

The result was a million-dollar 
plant, dedicated last fall, which has 
since proved that the time spent in 
thinking through its design was 
well spent. Basis for the planning 
was a long series of time-and-motion 
studies that were made of all opera- 


The job composing room is complete, and is entirely separate from newspaper's working space 
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tions in the old building. Then cut- 
outs were made to scale of all the 
various machines. Considerable time 
then went into floor plans and future 
arrangements in order to streamline 
the operation as much as possible. 
Departments were arranged so that 
the work would flow with the least 
amount of effort and lost motion. 

Final plans were tailor-made _ to 
fit local condilions, including the 
building site which is beside railroad 
trackage, and the peculiar nature of 
the organization. Conveyors were 
used where possible, and paper is 
handled with fork-lift trucks. 

Modern ideas on architecture and 
decorating were used, and the hu- 
man relations angle was kept in 
mind at all times. For example, the 
plant is entirely air-conditioned for 
summer and winter with automatic 
controls for humidifying and de- 
humidifying. Wood block flooring is 
used in all working areas, and fluo- 
rescent lighting has been installed 
throughout. 

Architecture features contempo- 
rary design, and a visitor receives a 
feeling of vastness in addition to a 
quiet atmosphere and restful sim- 
plicity. Soft green is the predomi- 
nant color in the decorating scheme. 
Oak wainscoting is used in office and 
editorial rooms, while light-colored 
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acoustical tile eight feet high covers 
the walls in the factory areas, and 
ceramic tile floors and glazed tile 
walls used in the rest rooms. 
Ceilings are of oyster-shell colored 
acoustical plaster with high light- 
reflecting ability. 

Engineered for efficiency from the 
ground up, the basement is devoted 
mainly to paper storage and power 
facilities. The first floor has been 
planned to furnish space for two 
newspaper publishing and business 


are 


staffs, large business office for the 
manufacturing department, bindery, 
and newspaper pressroom. 

On the second floor are to be found 
facilities for two newspaper editorial 
staffs, newspaper composing room, 
job composing room, letterpress and 
lithograph press rooms, and the pho- 
toengraving department. 

The manufacturing division, which 
has 20 per cent of the entire plant, is 
separated into two departments 
printing and photoengraving. Ac- 
tivities of the printing department 
include stationery 
forms, stationery supplies and office 
equipment), printing 


sales, (legal 


composition, 





The offset-lithograph presses handle much of the color work. Note the 
cleanliness and excellent lighting made possible in the new building 


fee} } 
ohne 


(flat-bed and rotary letterpress, and 
lithography), bindery, and commer- 
cial and mailing. Job 
work done under the general head 
of photoengraving includes art illus- 
tration (signs and silk screen), pho- 


addressing 


tography (reprints, wedding albums, 
publications, catalogs, advertise- 
plates on 


ments), photoengraving 


zinc, copper and magnesium, and 
stereotype mats and flat casts. 

All of this work is done for out- 
side firms, including printers and 
publishers throughout the state, al- 
though the Journal-Star newspapers 
are big customers, especially for zine 
halftones and line etchings. 

Said to be the largest commercial 
printing plant between Des Moines 
Denver, the 
general line of printing and litho- 
graphing. Of the 434 employees in 


the plant, 65 work exclusively for 


and company does a 


the commercial printing and engrav- 
ing divisions. The company has six 
salesmen, four who help customers 
in Lincoln, and two who travel. 
According to the management, it 
print 
portion of the overhead on the plant 


can economically because a 








Small, fast automatic job presses play important part in production, 
handling unusually diverse line of quality commercial printing work 


P Street 


and machinery is borne by the news- 
the The 
constant daily requirements of the 
newspaper keep assembled all the 
skilled necessary to do 
fine printing and 
graving and vice versa 

At present the plant is reprinting 
Volume III of the 1943 revision of the 
Statutes of Nebraska, dividing the 
volume into two books of about 1,000 
pages each, Qualified to handle fed- 
eral government printing contracts, 
the company helped print the Con- 
gressional Record during World Wat 
II when GPO was swamped with 
war work 

About 30 colleges and high schools 
have their yearbooks produced by 
the company, and 15 magazines, sev- 


paper users of facilities 


craftsmen 


commercial en- 


eral daily and weekly papers and 
a number of house organs are also 
turned out regularly 

A great deal of state printing is 
won in competitive bidding, and the 
firm has printing business from some 
governmental unit or firm in every 
one of Nebraska’s 93 counties 

One of the big jobs is the Lincoln 
city telephone book; other telephone 
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This rotary newspaper-type press is used 
exclusively by the job printing department 
of the firm for the production of long-run 
catalogs and advertising throw-away sheets 


books are also printed. As a sign of 
its progressive spirit in adding new 
techniques, the plant is using mag- 
nesium plates in place of electrotypes 
for the telephone directory jobs. 

Equipment, too, is kept up to date 
and is adequate for any demands. 
With an unusually fine bindery de- 
partment, the plant is probably the 
only one with an automatic rounder 
and backer (Crawley) in the whole 
state of Nebraska. Other bindery 
equipment includes the latest model 
McAdams 25x38-inch pen ruling 
machine, a Rosback six-station gang 
stitcher, a book saw, four large Sey- 
bold power paper cutters, an em- 
bossing machine, four Baum folders, 
five sewing machines, Smyth book 
sewing machines, back sewing ma- 
chine, Rosback and Nygren-Dahly 
perforating machines, Boston, La- 
tham and Morrison wire 
stitchers, Brackett stripping machine, 
JCM tipping machine, Tatum die 
punch, a Challenge drill, a Nygren- 
Dahly plastic punch and inserters, 
a hydraulic bundler, hand bundler, 
a Berry hydraulic book press, one 
hand and one automatic gold stamp- 
ing machine, indexing machine, four 
joggers, Brackett package tying ma- 
chine and other smaller items. 

In the letterpress department are 
two Miehle Verticals, one Kluge, a 
heavy duty Colt’s Armory, a 12x18 
open press, a Miehle pony, 22x28 
Kelly No. 1, 25x38 Miehle unit and 
two 38x50 Miehles. Two Goss four- 
color newspaper-type rotary presses 
are used by the manufacturing divi- 


power 
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sion for the production of mass cir- 
culation tabloid publications and 
advertising throwaways. 

In the lithographing department, 
press equipment consists of a 17%224. 
Harris, 22x30 Harris and two 12cv 
Multiliths. Other offset equipment in- 
cludes a Consolidated and an AT<c’ 
24-inch camera, a Craftsman lineu» 
table, three large ATF  strippin, 
tables, Pitman darkroom printer, 
24x36 plate whirler, steel developing 
tanks, and nine five-drawer sec- 
tions of blue print cabinets for stor- 
age of layouts and negatives. The 
litho platemaking department also 
makes plates commercially for a 
number of local lithographers. 

The job department’s composing 
room has a complete line of modern 
equipment including four Model 31 
and one Model 30 Linotypes, two 
Ludlow Typographs, three double 
type cabinets with work tops, two 
cabinets for wood type—8- to 25- 
line—one work top mounted on two 
galley racks, 22 galley racks for vari- 
ous sizes of storage galleys, two Ham- 
mond Trim-O-Saws and one plate 
saw, Rouse rotary miterer, Vander- 
cook proof press, Craftsman lineup 
table, a broach tabulating machine, a 
slug routing machine, and various 
other cabinets, racks, tables and mis- 
cellaneous items, plus ample type 
and spacing material. 

The strip-casting equipment which 
furnishes material primarily for the 
newspaper composing room, also 
furnishes all the leads, slugs and 
border rule needed by the job de- 
partment. In emergencies, the news 
and the ad typesetting machines are 
pressed into service on job work. 





Fred S. Seacrest is president, Joe 
W. Seacrest is the vice-president, and 
Walter W. White is secretary-treas- 
urer of the big Nebraska printing 
plant. 

In charge of the manufacturing 
division is Fred Bauer. Superinten- 
dent of the job composing room is 
John Kissler. Lester Francisco is 
head of the letterpress pressroom, 
while Jim Kitchen heads the litho- 
offset work. 


Prevents Bumps and Scratches 

A useful safety device is the rub- 
ber cap that is normally used on 
legs of chairs. 

Applying them on protruding ob- 
jects such as the power mitering ma- 
chine and rods that generally extend 
on paper stackers of flat-bed presses, 
or any extended object, may save a 
scratch or abrasion. 

These rubber caps can be pur- 
chased at most dime stores and come 
in various sizes. The white kind is 
preferable as it has more elasticity 
and can be observed more readily. 


Slides Heavy Forms on Bed 

In a recent pamphlet from the Joint 
Industrial Council of the Printing & 
Allied Trades, London, England, is 
an illustration of a roller fitted across 
the back end of a cylinder press be- 
tween the side frames. It is level 
with and two inches away from the 
bed when it is in position for receiv- 
ing the form, which helps to get large 
and heavy forms into position. The 
roller is about two inches in diam- 
eter and is placed in U-slots at the 
ends for easy removal after the form 
is in position. 


The Journal-Star bindery is believed to be most completely equipped in Nebraska. Work ranges 
from high school annuals to monthly magazines and county record books. Besides the usual run 
of commercial, advertising printing that is folded and trimmed, the plant has many specialties 
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Good-Will Builder 


Few things are harder than “cold” 
calling or selling. It’s even hard to 
call on an old customer when you're 
sure he has no work for you. Some 
salesmen use advertising pencils or 
other inexpensive gimmicks as con- 
versation openers. They find that it’s 
a magic method for securing a good 
reaction. 

But what would be more natural 
than for a printer to give something 
he can produce in his own shop, that 
every customer needs, and yet com- 
bines an advertising message— 
scratch pads. 

The next time you have an odd 
size job in the shop, don’t cut off 
the waste and throw it away as 
scrap. Gang up one or more scratch 
pad forms with the customer form. 
When making up the scratch pads, 
every 15 or 20 sheets insert a 
printed page telling about your 
services. 

Every firm you deal with appre- 
ciates scratch pads and you 
might try leaving them with those 
organizations whose business you 
have been trying to get. It never 
hurts to let people know you're 
around. 


Base for Metallic Inks 

A base for metallic inks is neces- 
sary when printing on uncoated and 
dull-coated stock. Often, when plan- 
ning a design, the plates may be 
specified so that one of the other 
colors may be used as a base for the 
metallic ink, thus saving one impres- 
sion in production. While lighter 
colors and tints are preferred to 
darker ones, under certain condi- 
tions, dark colors and even a weak 
black, as for example, four-color 
process black when not used to 
print the text, has been satisfactorily 
employed as a base on stock suitable 
for this black. 

A relatively inexpensive yellow 
ink has been used as a base for me- 
tallic ink in runs of several millions 
in magazines of national circulation. 


Job Press Collating 

If you have a job which has a 
duplicate in a second color stock, 
you can save time by collating as 
the job is printed. Provided there 
is no change in the form, you can do 


it by running it on a larger size 
hand-fed platen so that both col- 
ored and white stock can be put on 
the feed board at the same time. 
When running, the feeder will al- 
ternately put in first the colored 
sheet and then the white sheet. The 
job will be ready for padding as 
soon as the ink is dry. 


The hand binder adapts a carpenter's tool, the spokeshave, for his work by replacing regular 
knife with a specially-shaped one. Modern binding machines cannot seem to equal hand work 


Fine Hand Binding Still Requires Tools 
Of Ancient Craft, Bindery Expert Claims 


* “Collectors of rare books, librar- 
ies, and educational institutions jus- 
tify the existence of the modern art 
of hand binding,” Harold Tribolet, 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, told a Chicago Book Clinic 
audience recently. “The men who 
produce the work offer specimen 
targets at which binding machines 
should aim. Not that they will ever 
hit the mark—but they can try,” he 
added. 

Tribolet, manager of Donnelley’s 
Extra Bindery, acknowledged that 
there is little that is modern about 
the tools and equipment used in the 
craft. “Modern progress has found 
faster and cheaper methods of doing 
some of the operations but none 
better than those practiced centuries 
ago.” The raised cord method, for 
example, is still the most permanent. 
The plough trims paper finer and 


Harold Tribolet, manager, Donnelley's Extra 
Bindery, Chicago, demonstrates hand binding 


with more control than any modern 
cutting machine. 

The contemporary aspect in the 
ancient art is the ornamentation. 
“There is distinct room for contem- 
porary design in binding just as 
there is in typography,” he said. The 
handicap seems to lie in the continu- 
ance of brass tools, most of which last 
for hundreds of years. “It would be 
better if some of these tools were 
thrown away every ten years or so,” 
Tribolet suggested. “If they were, it 
would force the creation of original 
designs.” 

Tribolet reviewed some of the 
techniques of fine binding and restor- 
ation of old manuscripts and docu- 
ments (see THE INLAND Printer for 
April, 1950). Some of the props he 
brought along included tools such 
as the spokeshave, a woodworking 
double-handled plane adapted for 
use in the Extra Bindery by shaping 
the knife differently. A kangaroo 
skin, Niger goatskin, and Levant 
Morocco were exhibited as the type 
of skins most used in the Extra Bind- 
ery. Specimens of contemporary de- 
sign on leather were shown and Mr. 
Tribolet described how these designs 


were achieved.—LILLIAN STEMP. 


@ Recent figures released by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce show that overdue accounts 
lose value the longer they stay on a 
firm’s books, as follows: 

AGE OF ACCOUNT WORTH 

2 months past due 90c on the 

6 months past due 67¢ on 

1 year past due 45c on 

2 years past due 23c on 

3 years past due 15¢ on 

5 years past due le on 
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Management has become so production-minded that quality has taken a 


back seat. The composing room is the place where you make money BUT 


Typography and Design Need a Lift 


*& The quality of work in the printing 
industry is not at the high level it 
should be. Perhaps the most neg- 
lected quality is that of typography 
and design. There are some printers 
and lithographers who do an all- 
around job of quality work in all 
phases of a printed piece, but these 
organizations are in the too-few 
minority. The average commercial 
shop today is the worst offender. 

We spend large sums of money on 
presses, cameras, folders, and other 
equipment, but what good is all of 
this fine machinery if the products 
we manufacture are not of high qual- 
ity. If the quality of the product is 
inferior, then all of that wonderful, 
expensive machinery is not being 
utilized to its fullest. Printing is 
manufacturing. We fabricate paper, 
put layers of ink on it, we score it, 
fold it, glue it, perforate it, trim it, 
and perform other operations. 

Other manufacturing industries 
turn out beautifully designed prod- 
ucts; why can not we? Furniture 
manufacturers know you will buy 
a chair which is well designed, before 
you will buy a poorly designed one 
Does it not then stand to reason that 
a more beautifully designed printed 
product would be more profitable to 
manufacturers of printing? 

I am going te put the spotlight on 
the reasons for poor quality in ty- 
pography and design. To me the first 
reason for poor quality is the front 
office 
production-minded that quality has 
The front office 
has increased production capacity, 


Management has become so 
taken a back seat 


but has neglected to provide means 
The ten- 
dency is to let quality suffer in favor 
We are likely to try to get 
away with it or to see if the buyer 
The thinking in too 
many shops is to “slap it out; the 
know the differ- 
That brings us to anothe 


for quality to keep pace 
of speed 
will take it 
customer won't 
ence “3 
reason for low quality—the buyer. 
As long as buyers are willing to ac- 
cept our low quality, we are going to 
take the line of least resistance and 
continue to do low quality work. 
The composing room is a big rea- 
son for the low quality. Too many 
printers have a negative attitude 
toward their composing room. “The 
only time I make money is when my 
presses are running” or “My com- 
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Sy Sol Malkof 


posing room is a necessary evil.” 
How many times have we _ heard 
those statements? 

To continue that line of reason- 
ing, a plant is losing money if the 
folders and paper cutters are idle, 
and, to carry the same thinking fur- 
ther, the only time a shop is really 
making money is when the delivery 
truck is out making deliveries. We 
know that is not true; yet this is the 
thinking of many. 

The composing room is the place 
where you make money. It is the 
place where a job begins, it is where 
you lay the foundation for the prod- 
uct to be manufactured. If the com- 
posing room is a liability, blame 
backward methods of operation, but 
don’t say that you can’t make money 
in the composing room. 

While speaking of the composing 
room, pity the poor apprentice in 
this department. The Typographical 
Union would do the industry a great 
service if it would modernize its ap- 
prentice program. The ITU should 
note the fine example of the press- 
man’s union which has a progressive 
apprentice and journeyman training 
program. 

In most composing rooms, the ap- 
prentice is left to fend for himself 
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and is treated like an orphan. With 
our rush production methods, there 
is little time during the day to teach 
the boy. It is indeed a lucky appren- 
tice who finds a journeyman who 
knows, is willing to teach, and who 
has time to teach. 

We need to train men capable of 
producing quality work under mod- 
ern productive methods. The all- 
around craftsman has become a 
thing of the past. We have become 
an age of specialists, and I believe 
it has hurt quality even though it 
has increased production. 

And that brings me to my last 
reason for low quality: our failure 
to remain creative as were the 
printers of yesterday. We have per- 
mitted the creating of fine printing 
design to slip into the hands of the 
free lance artist and the advertis- 
ing agency who have become tech- 
nicians who are creative only in the 
interpretive sense. 

The creative printing field is wide 
open to any printer who will try to 
become creative. Profits are higher, 
competition is less, and it is a means 
of raising the quality of work. Here 
are the necessary steps to do creative 
printing. First you convince your- 
self it is what you want to do. Then 
pass on your enthusiasm to the sales 
and production departments. Once 
they are educated, start selling your 
plant as a creative organization. Do 
self-promoting. Finally, educate the 
man who buys printing. Get him to 
desire only the best, make him un- 
derstand why he will benefit from 
quality printing and why poor print- 
ing is a waste of money. The transi- 
tion from just plain printing to 
quality printing is a hard job and 
will take time, but the results are 
certainly worth the necessary effort. 

Now let us talk about how to 
make the product we manufacture 
more beautiful. Do it by good print- 
ing design and by good typography. 

My definition of good typography 
is this: 

“Typography is the proper pro- 
portioning of white space between 
elements of a typographic composi- 
tion so as to create a proper rela- 
tionship between elements.” 

Let’s begin with the single letter 
on the page. The design of that 
letter must be pleasing and the white 
space inside the letter helps make 
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it a well designed letter. The white 
space between two letters is the next 
relationship, or what is known as 
letterspacing. The next relationship 
is between words, then between 
lines of type, paragraphs, display 
lines and so on to the proportioning 
of the margins of the entire composi- 
tion on the paper. 

Either good or bad typography 
will come from the manner in which 
white space is proportioned between 
these elements. 

There are two phases to good ty- 
pography, the creative and the me- 
chanical. The creative phase begins 
with the “thinking-out process” by 
the typographic designer. He asks 
himself these questions: What is the 
purpose of the piece? Who is to get 
it? Is the format modern or tradi- 
tional or a combination? What are 
dominating elements to display? Let- 
terpress or litho? How much money 
to spend? What can we do to assure 
the most satisfactory results? 

Remember, the typographer is an 
interpreter of thoughts or words in 
type so that the ideas of the author 
may be quickly understood. He 
speaks with the printed word as does 
a salesman or lecturer with the oral 
word. Once the typographic think- 
out is done, the layout is made. It is 
an accurate blueprint showing pre- 
cise spacing of the entire composi- 
tion. Margins, initial letters, borders, 
rules, ornaments should be clearly 
indicated and marked up for the 
compositor. Copy is marked up for 
machine composition so that the 
form is made up at the machine as 
much as possible, keeping the com- 
positor’s job to a minimum. Make 
sure the copy is clean, clear and easy 
to handle. Typing double spaced on 
814- x 1l-inch sheets is the easiest 
to handle at the keyboard. Key all 
copy and engravings to layout. 

In other words, take all the guess- 
work out of the composing room and 
time will not be wasted in asking 
questions or in backtracking to do 
over something not clearly under- 
stood. Check and recheck. You can- 
not do too much checking. Visualize 
each step of the operation through 
the composing room, and then check 
to see that instructions on each step 
have been given clearly and fully. 

Measure engravings; don’t wait 
for the form to be made up to find 
that plates do not fit. Get all the 
changes on the first proof. Check the 
width and depth of the type page, 
look for broken letters, alignment, 
squareness and margins. Margins 
are one of the most neglected thing 
in typography, yet so important. All 
of these things, markup, layout, 
checking of proofs, and preparing 


the job for the composing room are 
part of the creative phase. 

The mechanical phase of typog- 
graphy may be broken into three 
parts: study of the layout, gathering 
materials, and making up the form. 

Getting good typography under 
modern production methods depends 
upon what the compositor does with 
his time. If he spends his time fig- 
uring out copy, looking for material, 
getting answers to a vague detail, 
looking for display type that should 
have been distributed, he has little 
time to think good typography, let 
alone practice it. His time has been 
wasted in looking, seeking, picking 
and hunting when he should have 
been exercising his good taste in as- 
sembling the composition. Remem- 
ber, it takes time to get quality. Give 
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It’sa 


By R. Randolph Karch 


inswers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 
sources of imformation at various times 
How retentive is your memory? Hew many 
questions can you answer without consulting 


te answers on page 92 


QUESTIONS 
1. What have the “MeKee” and 


“Bishop” processes in common? 


. How does the new “grainless” 
offset plate hold moisture? 

3. How many million impressions 
could be gotten from a high-etch 
(dry offset) plate? 

a. 109 million 
bh. 300 million 
¢. 600 million 

1. What expense does the commer- 
cial plant have which is not com- 
mon to the private plant? 

>. Which demands greater make- 
ready skill: platen, cylinder or 
rotary presswork? 

6. Its recommended that only 50 


per cent of total form area be 

used on platen presses printing 

heavy forms. What's the recom- 

mended percentage for cylinders? 
7. A new method in manufacturing 

foundry type is to eteh in zine 

rather than engrave in brass. Why ? 
8. Do we have more or fewer 

apprentices in the graphic arts to 

meet labor neecs of tomorrow? 
9. What accuracy can you expect in 

a modern paper cutter? 

a. .0OL inch 

b. .002 inch 

c. 003 inch 











the compositor time to study his 
layout and then to work out details. 

The second part of the mechanical 
phase is gathering of materials. Let 
the apprentice do the foot and pre- 
paratory work. 

Furnish the compositor plenty of 
material and the means to cut it. A 
majority of forms are 70 per cent 
white space; make it easy on the 
compositor and give him that white 
space by the bushel. When all the 
elements of the job have been gath- 
ered, the next step is to assemble the 
form, Assembly is easy if all ele- 
ments are first gathered. 

Good typography is not an acci- 
dent—it is planned. 


Printing Plant Accidents 


A paper baler operator threw his 
back out of place between shoulder 
blades when a chain slipped on a 
bale dump and he pushed a bale out 
by hand. 

A press room foreman grabbed 
for the tail of a break of the web 
and caught his left index and second 
finger between idler rolls. Result: 
“Severe crushing injuries with loss 
of tissue of the fatty pad of the first 
and second fingers with fractures 
of the terminal phalanx of both 
Amputation of the distal 
Lesson: 


fingers. 
phalanx of both fingers.” 
Stop machinery to remove objects 
or make adjustments. 

A pressman struck his right chest 
while reaching across conveyor on 
a large Cottrell press. Result: “Con- 
tusion of right chest wall. Frac- 
ture of fourth rib.” Instruct your 
pressman as to proper work habits 

To save your life, you can’t beat 


caution. 


Safety Devices Pay Dividends 

Safety devices do pay dividends in 
time saved and permanent injuries 
prevented. The value of handrails 
on press platforms and steps is still 
considered questionable by some su- 
pervisors, but, according to a re- 
cent bulletin of the National Safety 
Council there have been 12 persons 
injured in printing plants since the 
first of this year. 


These 12 persons lost over 700 
working days, a loss which could 
have been prevented by prope: 


handrails. Some of the typical acci- 
dents are fracture of arch of cervi- 
cal vertebrae, fracture of left hip, 
contusion at base of spine, back in- 
juries and head injuries. 


@ A book printed by Caxton may 
be identified by its having no title 
page, no roman or italic type, no 
commas of ordinary shape, and no 
catch-words? 
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* Bruce Rogers sat at his library 
table in his hill-top October House 
in New Fairfield, Connecticut. Bud- 
ding bushes, framed in the window 
beside him, heralded Springtime 
under a gray-clouded sky. Climbing 
from floor to ceiling were shelves 
crammed with books, only a small 
portion of more than 3,000 garnered 
through a long lifetime, and now 
overflowing into parlor, attic, cellar, 
garage and odd nooks around a house 
whose oldest section dates back 183 
years. Across the paper-strewn desk 
you talked, by proxy, with the man 
whose master-craftsmanship clothed 
hundreds of those books with beauty. 
Very soon you realized the B. R. “of 
Indiana,” 83 on May 14, is enjoying 
life to the full in a home environment 
attuned to that quietude of mind 
which he has always valued as the 
necessary atmosphere of a fruitful 
working life. 

His days are active with expres- 
sions of mental energy. He had just 
finished the manuscript for a book 
of his own, which World Publishing 
Company will bring out in October. 
For the fourth year in a row he is 
supervising production of a multi- 
volume official descriptive Cata- 
logue of The Frick Collection of art 
masterpieces. He has resumed work 
on a large format edition of The 
Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, 
which he advanced only to the few- 
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pages stage when he was associated 
with Riverside Press in Cambridge, 
Mass., in the early 90’s. From the 
Indiana University Press is coming 
this month a book for which he drew 
the marginal illustrations. 

B. R. calls his own new book Pi, 
an appropriate title for “a hodge- 
podge of letters, addresses, etc., writ- 
ten during a period of 60 years.” First 
visualized as a modest brochure for 
presentation to a few friends, this 
opus blossomed into a full-size vol- 
ume for unlimited sale by the pub- 
lishing house that produced one of 
his two folio lectern Bibles in 1949. 

Contents range in chronological 
order from a piece written in his 
Purdue University days, when his 
literary style was far from sopho- 
moric, to his “Epilogotype” for Claire 
Bruce’s play, “Through the Mill with 
B. R.,” which delighted the Typo- 
philes in New York three years ago. 
This slice of Pi recalls that he him- 
self once wrote a play ... got as far 
as title page and colophon . . . noth- 
ing ever filled in between because 
they were printed back to back. 

Pi’s in-between is a fascinating as- 
sembly of felicitous writing. Along 
with discussion of fine bookmaking, 
typography yesterday and today, and 
related subjects, run the Rogers 
sparkling wit and bubbling humor. 
And readers will long remember 
such thought-stirring observations as 


Bruce Rogers 
of 
October House 


America's grand old man of typography 
celebrates his 83rd birthday this 
month and is still busy with ventures 
started years ago plus new ones 








By Leslie H. Ben 


Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 


Bruce Rogers busy in the library of October House 
which is on a hilltop alongside a rural road in New 
Fairfield, Conn. Books, climbing to the ceiling, are 
only a portion of his library—=many of his own design 


“The finest products of bookmaking 
may be not books but friendships.” 

B. R., of course, is designing the 
book. It will be set in Monotype 12- 
point Van Dijck, the face he would 
choose for ordinary books if he were 
limited to a single type. His pub- 
lisher points out that, design details 
all fixed, B. R. was content to rest 
most of the follow-through respon- 
sibility on publisher and printer, re- 
serving to himself the privilege of 
checking proofs with his customary 
meticulous care for approximating 
perfection. It may be forecast that Pi 











Bruce Rogers’ colophon is a quaint 
mixture of mythological symbolism 
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Bruce Rogers keeps busy at 83. Here you see 
him working at his living-dining room table 
on manuscript for his forthcoming book, "Pi" 


will reflect one of its author’s sagest 
observations: 

“The press holds up the mirror to 
the author in which he may see him- 
self clearly. If the paper, type and 
composition are carefully chosen and 
harmonious, the author sees his work 
in a new guise. He may feel keen 
pride or shame. He hears a firmer, 
more detached voice than his own, 
articulating his words. Everything 
weak, trivial, arbitrary, or in bad 
taste that he has written is pointed 
up and comes out in clear relief. It 
is at once a lesson and a splendid 
thing to be beautifully printed.” 

Your proxy has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of reading the Pi manuscript. 
In it there is no slightest breath of 
bad taste, nothing weak, trivial or 
arbitrary. It is a vivid word-painting 
of the author’s love for beautiful 
books and printing, his warm fel- 
lowship with working associates and 
countless friends down the years, 
and his pleasing proclivity for spic- 
ing even his formal address with 
tongue-in-cheek humor. For graphic 
artisans, there’s a choice treat coming 
from October House in October. 

Coming to B. R. are several more 
years of work on the massive Cata- 
logue of The Frick Collection. For 
the four volumes already published 
and those to come, he has retained 
the general format designed by 
Porter Garnett, then head of the 
Laboratory Press at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, but sup- 
plemented it with his own designs 
for title pages, chapter openings, 
front matter, accessory pages, and 
binding. Text is hand-set Lutetia. 
The project started as a hand-press 
operation, but Thistle Press in New 
York City is now doing the printing 
on dampened paper on a Vander- 


cook press. A specimen of every 
printed sheet goes to October House 
for approvai or suggestions. 

B. R.’s third current task proves 
his belief that it is never too late to 
finish something that you've started. 
Picking up the designing of his Dante 
after a lapse of 46 years, he foresees 
four or five more years of work on 
it before it comes full-bloom for 
printing. He plans it as a 500-page 
9% by 14-inch edition of a prose 
translation, with around 35 illustra- 
tions from his tracings of Botticelli’s 
original designs. 

The Indiana University Press book 
is Logan Esarey’s ‘‘The Indiana 
Home,” an account of early life in 
that state. B. R.’s marginal illustra- 
tions, all drawn in outline, show the 
tools and appliances the settlers made 
and used. Included in the book will 
be reproductions of Indiana scenes 
drawn by the late Franklin Booth, 
himself a Hoosier. 

In B. R.’s old-fashioned living- 
dining room, where your luncheon 
with your genial host was graced 
with an old Burgundy underlay, 
there was a bookcase reserved for 
the makings of his mental recreation 
— pocket-size, paper-back whodun- 
its. Matching his wits against clue- 
scattering mystery yarn writers will 
entertain him in bed till morning’s 
wee sma’ hours. That is one of his 
few hobbies these days. And when 
he left you alone for a brief time, 
you searched his library shelves and 
found what you suspected might be 
there—a single cloth-bound refugee 
from the quarter-per-each thriller 
reservation—snug in a long line of 
graphic arts books—“The Case of Mr. 
Cassidy,” complete with autograph 
by its author, William Tars, and this 
flap blurb first line: “Who cut Cas- 
sidy’s throat.” Very likely B. R. knew 
before he got past the first few clues. 


Snoozing in a wicker basket under 
the old-time kitchen stove was the 
largest and handsomest Manx cat 
you ever saw. Clever cat, too. When 
she “wants out” sie jiggles a catnip 
mouse hanging on a long cord at the 
door. Thus she rings a bell higher up, 
some two-legged good Samaritan 
hears and comes, and she’s out. 

In the parlor, part of a newer sec- 
tion (1830-35) of wooden October 
House, whose brick front B. R. fin- 
ished with paint he mixed patiently 
until he got just the mellow coral 
shade he wanted, he showed you 
such gems as the 39-volume Shake- 
speare he designed for the Limited 
Editions Club, and what he rates as 
one of his most beautiful treasures— 
a two-volume first edition (1828) 
of Webster’s Dictionary, hand-press 
printed by Hezekiah Howe, New 
Haven, Conn. “One dollar at a Bos- 
ton auction,” said B. R. 

One after another he brought out 
examples of his best work. To get 
some of them he took the trouble of 
going upstairs, maybe all the way to 
the attic. You sensed his justifiable 
pride in giving you the pleasure of 
hearing them described by the man 
who made them memorable. He led 
you hand-in-hand down the decades 
of his career, and you seemed to 
hear something he wrote years ago: 

“There is no golden road to fine 
printing. One must continually give 
his best effort, and only his best, to 
every piece of work he undertakes. 
The result will be a lasting thing of 
beauty—or not, according to his ca- 
pacity as a workman and his taste as 
an artist. But with that he has no 
immediate concern. It is enough for 
him to feel that he has honestly given 
the utmost that was in him.” 

B. R. gave you the utmost of him- 
self and his works that he could 

(Turn to page 89) 


This is how B. R.'s October House looks in the month for which its original owners named it back 
in 1770. Rear section behind big tree is oldest. B. R. himself painted the front brick section 




















Scanning the Scene 











Achievement at Atlanta 

The outstanding achievement on 
the local level in our industry dur- 
ing recent years has been the estab- 
lishment of Graphic Arts Center at 
Atlanta, Georgia, hub, they say, of 
the Southeast quarter-section of the 
United States. It represents accom- 
which, if 
sections, can 


plishment repeated in 
other tremendously 
benefit the entire printing industry. 

Although he would be last to 
claim credit, my old-time and good 
friend, Richard N. McArthur, ap- 
pears to have been first with the 
idea. It was he who reported to me 
and, apparently, spearheaded the 
action. However, the long list of lo- 
cal concerns—printers and firms 
supplying them with machines and 
materials cited in folders for con- 
tributing financially and otherwise 
shows he was not alone, and demon- 
strates teamwork seldom seen. 

Before getting to the gist of my 
story, let me quote something about 
the graphic arts of Atlanta which in- 
dicates rapid growth there and 
should be of general interest. 

“With highly developed communi- 
cation and transportation in all di- 
rections,” an item of Mac’s extensive 
promotion reads, “Atlanta is the dis- 
tributing point from which printers 
of the Southeast are equipped and 
supplied. Atlanta printers have the 
big advantage of this proximity of 
materials and services. Their print- 
ing and publishing continuously at- 
tain greater volume as the center 
and region advance in population, 
industrial trade. 
electrotypers, and 


production, and 
Photoengravers, 
stereotypers of Atlanta adequately 
serve letterpress printers and pub- 
lishers of a wide area. Lithoplate 
trade plants of Atlanta efficiently 
meet needs of the fast-developing 
photo-lithographic industry. Atlanta 
silk-sereen printing is increasing in 
use and Atlanta trade typesetting 
keeps pace with trade progress. At- 
lanta advertising typography is ex- 
panding and attracts business from 
other Southern cities.” 

The big idea was for the Atlanta 
printers to have a 


association of 
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home of its own, and a library in that 
home. That idea is now reality. At- 
lanta printers are first to own and 
occupy their own office building, and 
the library in connection is now no 
longer a dream. 

How was all this accomplished? In 
1946 a fund of almost $10,000 was 
raised and a year later a bargain was 
found in a well built, well located 
red brick tile-roofed house of ten 
rooms. About $7,000 was then need- 
ed to complete the price and pay for 
desired alterations. 

A folder was issued showing a 
tentative bronze tablet with the 
names of 180 “hoped-for” 
The actual tablet was cast later and 


givers. 


carries the names of 185 who gave in 
simple amounts to finish the project 
and to avoid mortgaging the build- 
ing. This tablet—48 by 36 inches—is 
mounted mantel in the 
main meeting room. Barring bombs, 


over the 


it should carry along to posterity the 
names of all who gave to make At- 
lanta the first 
United States, at least—to have a 
home of its own 


association—in the 


building 
house two kinds of books, those of a 


Library rooms in the 
craft educational nature and books 


(on varied subjects) selected for 
excellence of graphic arts produc- 
tion. The first are for study and ref- 


erence, and the second are for the 


inspiration they may provide for 
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Richard N.McArthur cf the Higgins-McArthur 


Company spearheaded action in developing 
new Atlanta Graphic Arts Center and Library 





achievement. Among both groups, 
old-time collector’s items are and 
will be found. 

Although a book purchase fund is 
indicated, it appears that—as of this 
date, at least—no books have been 
purchased. My assumption is based 
on the fact that several years ago I 
began getting letters from McArthur 
soliciting donations of books for the 
library of PIA, in this case Printing 
Industry of Atlanta, which name 
Atlanta’s association printers adopt- 
ed in 1950. I was, of course, only one 
of many not in the business of selling 
books who was similarly solicited. 
This idea may serve to point the way 
for other local groups which, in con- 
sequence of this item or of what they 
have heard of the Atlanta achieve- 
ment, may decide to go and do like- 
wise. There’s a limit, of course, to 
the number of books to be obtained 
as gifts. 

One section of the library is set 
apart for books inscribed, auto- 
graphed, and given by authors, de- 
signers, illustrators, and printers, or 
admirers of one or another of these. 
More than 200 books have already 
been contributed for this special 
section. On this list appear the 
names of Will Bradley, T. M. Clel- 
and, William A. Dwiggins, Charles 
Peignot, Kurt H. Volk, and others 
equally well known. Many of these, 
furthermore, properly expressed 
appreciation for the honor of having 
books they authored, produced, or 
contributed in the name of others in 
this special section of the library. 

Charles R. Capon, noted designer, 
expressed this appreciation typical- 
ly in the inscription written on the 
fly leaf of his contribution, thus: “To 
Atlanta Graphic Arts Library: In 
common affection for the Graphic 
Arts and appreciation for the privi- 
lege of contributing in a small meas- 
ure to a great cause.” 

We of Tue INLAND Printer are de- 
lighted to find that every issue of 
our magazine since it was first pub- 
lished in October, 1883, is to be 
found in a prominent spot in the 
great Atlanta library. These, in 
hound volumes of six issues each, 
were obtained from the C. B. Cot- 
trell & Sons press manufacturing 
concern by Alex Dittler, one of the 
prominent printers of Atlanta. 

The benefits from establishment 
ef such a library amid pleasant sur- 
roundings are several-fold. First 
and most important is found in the 
practical and inspirational benefits 
such an institution can bring to the 
young men of the industry. I say 
can because it remains to get them 
into the library, then interested in 
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the books, and then cognizant of 
what these books may mean for their 
own well-being. Their own well-be- 
ing must necessarily reflect toward 
master printers who employ them 
to the end of better work more effi- 
ciently done, natural in the case cf 
craftsmen who have been inspired 
with ambition and educated to make 
good. I have noted too decided a 
drop in trade reading by the young- 
sters since I came to work on THE 
INLAND PRINTER in 1914. In_ those 
days compositors and apprentice 
compositors contributed by far the 
most work for consideration in the 
“Specimen Review” department. As 
of today the most work considered 
comes from designers, layout men, 
and—yes, master printers them- 
selves. 

Such a library as Printing Indus- 
try of Atlanta has set up could 
easily be the means of keeping many 
youngsters off the streets and out of 
the taverns of evenings to their ad- 
vantage money-wise and otherwise. 

There is still another angle: the 
impression of the importance of the 
printing industry given by such a 
monument. When I came into our 
industry as a youngster, printers 
had no reputation as business men, 
didn’t work together as they do today, 
and didn’t enjoy any great rating 
for prompt payment of obligations. 
Shops then junk heaps, figuratively 
speaking, are well organized and 
maintained today. It is good to have 
buyers of printing of other industry 
groups respecting the printer. For 
one thing, it tempers chiseling. 

This Graphic Arts Library at 
Atlanta must serve as a monument 
reflecting credit upon the printers 
and other graphic arts institutions 
there. Some I know, don’t take this 
line of thought too seriously because 
itis an indirect way of promotion. 
However, no manner of promotion 
should be overlooked, remembering, 
as we must, in spite of the promotion 
printers execute with type, that 
word-of-mouth advertising is most 
potent of all. We buy where we're 
told by others there is a good place 
to buy. 

It may be largely intangible but I, 
for one, can’t think of anything 
which can be depended upon to 
benefit the Graphic Arts of Atlanta 
more in the long run than. this 
library. And, don’t forget that the 
offices of the association are in the 
same building, which will undoubt- 
edly have an influence upon mem- 
bers and prospective members akin 
at least to that of their family homes. 





Amazing Grantype Set Either Slug 
Or Single Types - - 1909 Invention 


By Frank DeWitt 


* As if casting either a slug or sin- 
gle types wasn’t enough for any one 
composing machine, the Grantype, 
invented about 1809 by J. C. Grant 
of London, England, provided for 
both slug casting or single type cast- 
ing. Not only was the Grantype de- 
signed to cast single types but the 
machine did it a whole line at a time. 
How was such an operation possible 
without fusing the types together in- 
to a slug? 

The Grantype matrix shown in 
Figure 1 was the key to the problem. 
As shown, it was similar to a Lino- 
type matrix. It differed in two main 
respects: the character portion of the 
matrix was set on a prominence in- 
stead of into a recess and there was 
added a whole extra section with a 
long projection. The projection then 
served during casting as a division 
between one letter and the next one 
to it. Thus each letter was cast in its 
own separate mold. 

Actually the letters were at this 
stage joined together at their base 
by a substantial tang which 
sheared off leaving a line of separate 
types which closed up and 
placed on the galley by gripper jaws. 
(Figure 2) 

In order to insure an adequate 
supply of type metal to fill the many 
separated sections of the mold, the 
Grantype had several plungers. 

To use the machine for casting 
solid slugs it was possible to provide 
mats without projections, very much 
like Linotype mats. 

The projection on each matrix for 
single type casting was the same set 
width as the matrix proper so that 
all measure settings were just twice 
the desired line length. Justification 
was accomplished by a special ex- 


was 


were 
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pandable space matrix quite differ- 
ent from the Linotype spaceband. 

The Grantype was very similar in 
appearance to the Linotype. It was 
somewhat wider across the front but 
in profile was hardly distinguishable 
from the Linotype. It used the reg- 
ular Linotype keyboard. 

The inventor of the Grantype was 
coauthor of the only complete book 
on the mechanics of typesetting ever 
published. Printing 
Surfaces, as written by Lucien A 


Typographical 


Legros and John Cameron Grant, is 
an exhaustive (but not exhausting) 
study of typesetting during the very 
active years of this art up to about 
the year 1914. 

Legros had a very thorough me- 
chanical background which included 
mechanical, civil, electrical and auto- 
motive engineering. Grant, however 
was apparently a writer rather than 
an engineer. Several non-technical 
books are credited to him = and 
Typographical Printing Surfaces 
is written with exceptional clarity. 

Like hundreds of other typesetting 
is doubtful that the 
Grantype ever got much beyond the 
patent stage. However, it was a much 
more practical machine than many 
evolved around the turn of the cen- 
tury and could probably have been 
built to operate satisfactorily had its 
advantages sufficiently outweighed 
the already well-established Lino- 
type and Monotype. 


inventions, it 














Special matrix (above) made possible 
the casting of type a line at a time, 
but with each piece separate (left) 
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Lack of Overlay Wears Back Edge 

We shall appreciate your opinion of 
a difficulty a local printer had with a 
set of our process plates in printing 
them on a job cylinder press. 

The enclosed sheet shows a streak 
along the bottom edge of the halftone 
illustration which occurred in all the 
colors printed—yellow, red, blue. This 
printer did not put the black on this 
press after this trouble occurred, but 
reprinted the job on a single-color cyl- 
inder press. The plates were 11 points in 
thickness and mounted on mechanical 
base. Our progressive proofs and some 
of the printers’ sheets are being mailed 
to you today under separate cover. The 
guides are marked with an “x” on the 
enclosed sheet. 

In this instance, the printer did not 
blame our plates but asked for an opin- 
ion of the cause of the trouble. The bot- 
tom edge showed wear and the blue im- 
pression a work-off slur. The writer 
deepened the worn edge and tooled it 
to reduce the trouble but within a short 
time, as I anticipated, the edge began 
to wear again and the slur reappeared. 
When I was called in, yellow first down 
and red second down had been run. 

My immediate opinion was that un- 
balanced make-ready caused the trou- 
ble. Although the pressman adjusted 
his make-ready as suggested, he was 
unable to cure the trouble, and the job 
was put on one of the larger cylinders. 
The job cylinder used seemed to be in 
good condition, of a well known make; 
however, the trouble could possibly be 
in the press or rollers, and so on. We 
will appreciate your opinion. 

Two causes of the printer's trouble 
are indicated in the wear on the 
back edge of the plate: (1) a thorough 
and complete hand- or mechanically - 
cut overlay and the necessary skiv- 
ing or tapering of the overlay on the 
back edge were not employed, and 
(2) the halftone plate after interlay- 
ing may not have been level and 
type high and this fault may have 
resulted in too much packing and 
overlay, causing the wear on the 
back edge. 

On a job like this, with a very 
heavy, wide solid border surrounding 
the halftone on four sides, it is neces- 
sary to use selective overlay with 
degrees of pressure graduated to the 
tones of the halftone, highlight to 
90 per cent solid, and the absolute 
solid of the very heavy, wide border. 
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Failure to do so and failure to taper 
the pressure on the extreme edge is 
clearly indicated in the samples. The 
trouble would be aggravated if the 
plates are interlaid so that they are 
not level and type high. One way to 
gauge how highlights and their outer 
edges may be expected to print dur- 
ing the run is to pull a print on a 
sheet of newsprint on top of a sheet of 
stock for the run after make-ready. 
If the highlights still are clean, the 
run is off to a good start, but if not, 
the make-ready is not properly grad- 
ed in pressure to take care of the 
highlights. 

Failure to relieve pressure on high- 
lights and their outer edges is bad 
enough in a single-color print and the 
fault is multiplied in a four-color 
print. It is well to try to match the 
engraver’s proof with its clean high- 
lights on all halftone jobs. 


White Pigment in Black Inks? 

Is it true that white pigments are 
used in black inks? 

Cremnitz white (lead) has been 
included in the formula for platen 
press halftone black. 

Alumina hydrate, an extender, has 
been used in four-color process black 
in jobs where this ink is not used on 
type, and a weak grayish black is 
better than a deep black for the il- 
lustration. 

Four-color process black generally 
is a good halftone black, less deep and 
dense because it carries less blue and 
violet-blue toner, to avoid making 
the purple in the picture too strong 
and the general effect too cold. 


Roughing Machine Cylinders 

We have an old roughing machine of 
American make but our information is 
that the manufacturers of this machine 
are no longer in business. It would be 
very helpful if you could confirm this 
or let us know if some other company 
has taken over the manufacturing 
rights. The best solution to our problem 
would be to get a new cylinder for this 
machine. 

The firm is still in business under 
the same name but in writing to 
them someone used the wrong ad- 
dress. The firm is still in the same 
city in New Jersey—not New York. 





Best Detergent to Remove Ink 

What is considered the best detergent 
to remove hard, dry ink from metal 
surfaces in the print shop such as metal 
rollers and fountains, plates and so on? 

A very good one and the cheapest 
is crude carbolic acid which the old 
time lithographer called “dead oil.” 
It is more effective when used warm 
(not hot) and when brushed first in 
one direction and then at a right 
angle. This acid oil should never be 
used on glue-glycerine rollers and 
should be kept off the hands. Fumes 
from crude carbolic acid are not toxic 
as they are with some other good 
detergents. “Dead oil” also has been 
used on rags to keep rodents away 
from rollers when the plant is not 
operating. 


Quads, Slugs, Spaces Work Up 

One good way to ascertain the 
cause of work-ups is to scan the back 
of the form. Lead slugs often cause 
quads and spaces to work up and 
when you note a slug which is the 
cause, substitute a wood reglet for it. 

Metal spacing slugs sometimes 
cause machine-cast line slugs to work 
up on one end at a right angle to the 
spacing slug because the machine 
cast slug is inaccurate. Substitution 
of a wood reglet for the spacing metal 
slug stops the work-up by absorb- 
ing the error in the line slug. 

A careless cutting of strip spacing 
material of both wood and metal can 
cause trouble in lockup. In a plant 
which does this work for itself, the 
cutting should be entrusted only to a 
careful cutter, who will take pains to 
cut all pieces of the same standard 
length exactly to gauge. All pieces 
should be tested by jogging to one 
end before using. 


Ink Changes Color When Wet 

Regarding the note on changeable 
color books in the November, 1952, issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, may we have 
the name of the maker manufacturing 
the ink which changes color when wet? 

The name of the ink maker re- 
quested is being sent to you. This 
ink should not be confused with the 
other novelty ink which remains in- 
visible after printed until immersed 
in water. 
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*%The newest thing in ietterpress print- 
ing inks burst with “an atomic blast” 
on the newsstands of the nation last 
month when Popular Science magazine 
used Day-Glo Type fluorescent ink on 
the cover of its May issue. Approxi- 
mately one million copies were printed 
by letterpress in the plant of the Mc- 
Call Corporation of Dayton, Ohio, on 
high-speed color presses. 

Ink used was Day-Glo Type Bright 
Red Y-67423 manufactured by the In- 
terchemical Corporation Printing Ink 
Division (IPI). The cover subject is an 
atomic blast showing the mushroom- 
shaped ball of fire against a dull blue 
sky background. 

The cover was done in five colors— 
regular four-color process printing, 
plus the impression for the special 
letterpress ink which has the charac- 
teristic glow of the daylight fluorescent 
colors. Switzer Brothers Co., Inc. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, holds patents on Day- 
Glo colors, and IPI, which developed 
the ink, is a licensee. 

The story of the glowing colors and 
their use is told in a feature article in 
the magazine. The brilliant daylight 
fluorescent colors were discovered and 
developed by the Switzer firm. The col- 
ors proved valuable during the war, 
when daylight fluorescing fabrics were 
used for signaling devices. The first 
impression made on the public, how- 
ever, was in 1949 when pigments with 
the new brightness values were used 
for advertising printed by the silk 
screen process. 

The silk screen printing process re- 
ceived great impetus from use of the 
brilliant material and printers kept 
wondering when it would be available 
for other processes. Limiting factors 
were: 

1. Difficulty in grinding the pigments 
to a proper size for use in printing inks. 
Apparently when ground too fine, they 
lost much of their brilliance. 

2. Inertness of the pigment. Because 
of their peculiar quality, the pigments 
wouldn't “wet” easily and they were 
difficult to grind into a workable ink. 

3. Minimum thickness of printed film 
necessary to get the characteristic 
permanence and brilliance many times 
thicker than possible by any printing 
process except silk screen. Depending 
on the coarseness of the screen used, 
the latter process can deposit a film 
which may be as much as 100 times as 
thick when dry as that of regular let- 
terpress printing. 

Many of these difficulties have been 
overcome in the new letterpress inks. 

Available also in heat-set, moisture- 
set, regular oil and special inks for 
flexographic (aniline) presses, accerd- 
ing to IPI, the letterpress inks have 
definite characteristics and limitations. 

At present only five colors are avail- 
able: red, bright red, orange, yellow 
and green. Two colors, red and yellow, 
have been approved as_ working 


matches for standard Day-Glo colors, 
neon red and saturn yellow. 

The letterpress inks are best suited 
for line work, bold face type and small 
solid areas. They are not recommended 
for halftone or other screen work be- 
cause the heaviest ink film possible is 
required to give maximum brightness. 





English Firm Introduces 
Fluorescent Inks With Gloss 

A new glossy fluorescent color 
ink for screen process printing 
was introduced in London, Eng- 
land, recently. Known as Fluo- 
coat, the new ink is produced by 
Photocolor Laboratories, Ltd., 
and the manufacturer claims it to 
be the world’s first glossy ink of 
this type. It is available in six 
colors, and although less vivid 
than their original dull-surfaced 
Fluorink, the new inks are said 
to have greater smoothness and 
richness. 

When dry, the inks can be 
washed, while a coating of cellu- 
lose varnish is said to increase 
their life, and give them an ap- 
pearance comparable to the best 
hard glossy paints or enamels. 





Printing qualities are inferior to inks 
made of common pigments, and piling 
may be encountered on certain stocks 
or with poor make-ready. 

The degree of fluorescence varies 
with type of stock used, thickness of the 
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Day-Glo Color Used in Letterpress Printing 


ink film and type of light under which 
the printing is viewed. Fluorescence is 
increased by fluorescent lighting, and 
is even more striking if small areas of 
the ink are surrounded with a dark, 
contrasting, solid color—particularly a 
dull black. They do not glow in the 
dark as do the phosphorescent pig- 
ments used on automobile instrument 
panels. 

To get proper results, the inks must 
be printed on a white stock. Cast- 
coated papers such as Kromekote, 
Waretone or Lustrekote, give the best 
results. Little or no fluorescence will be 
obtained if the inks are printed on a 
dark, rough stock. 

Any of the inks may be overprinted 
with another color of fluorescent ink 
or regular oil inks. They are semi- 
opaque and should not be used where 
a fully transparent ink is required. Dry- 
ing characteristics are about the same 
as in regular letterpress inks. Reduc- 
tion of the colors for tints or blending 
of various colors is not recommended, 
according to IPI, because full strength 
is needed for satisfactory fluorescence. 
In some cases, a mixture of two bright 
colors will produce a color that has no 
fluorescence. 

Directly under a sunlamp, some of 
the colors will completely fade away in 
less than 24 hours. Under subdued 
lighting, some will last for many days. 

Printers desiring to use the inks must 
sign a licensing agreement, under which 
they must promise to meet certain con- 
ditions. The royalty payment is prepaid 
by the manufacturer, and it is included 
in the price of the ink. 





First use of Day-Glo letterpress ink on cover of the May issue of Popular Science’ magazine 


was made possible by close cooperation of the ink makers and publishers. Shown here is Joseph 
Switzer, chemist; Tom Birch, color proofer, and Milton Zucker, IPI executive, viewing advance 
proofs. The brilliant picture of an atomic blast was printed on five-color high-speed presses 
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.AND METHODS 





BY H. D. BUMP 


Muscles and Knotheads 

It would of course happen that “The 
Proofroom” would choose to print de- 
scriptive terminology concerning the 
cartographer just at the time the Amer- 
ican Congress on Surveying and Map- 
ping’s division on cartography was in 
annual session. We refer to your use 
of “knothead” on page 46 of the March 
issue. May we suggest you deplore the 
flippancy further than your stated con- 
cern with Jack Dempsey’s muscles. 
Shades of Teall the elder and Teall 
the younger! Such public relations. 

It would seem that “The Proofroom” 
got involved with an “inland water- 
a shallow water prob- 
It so 


ways” problem 
lem, and waded out a bit deep 
happens that both muscle and mussel 
come from the Latin musculus and car- 
ried out far enough comes out muscle. 
But that is knot our quibble. The mat- 
ter is a nautical one, probably the rea- 
son your Washington correspondent 
had “knots” in his head—and the car- 
tographers that deal with knots are not 
in the Interior Department, but over in 
Commerce or Navy. You see how these 
name-calling affairs get involved. Do 
you think you are helping Ike get his 
cabinet all straightened out, starting a 
rumpus like this? If you ever get such 
an inquiry again, try to remember that 
the official name-calling agency of 
Uncle Sam is the Board of Geographic 
Names. That agency, while perhaps not 
interested in the Manassa Mauler’s 
muscles, would probably explain that 
Muscle Shoals was named before the 
Mauler had muscles. They might even 
convince you that the shoals were more 
famous for the muscle required to pole 
barges off of them, than for the mussels 
that put the barges on. 

Ah, yes! I can hear you now, saying 
“It would be ACSM'’s thirteenth annual 
meeting.” Howsomever, rest assured 
that more cartographers now know of 
THe INLAND PRINTER than ever didst 
before, believe it or not 

We brightened at the thought of all 
the new readers—all the cartograph- 
ers in the country poring over “The 
Proofroom.” But knothead that we 
are, it slowly came to us that this 
isn’t the prescribed way of attaching 
readers to us. We apologize to all of 
the cartographers in the country and 
promise to apply to the official name- 
calling agency in Washington the 
next time we feel a name-calling 
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mood coming on. It was unforgivable 
to seem more concerned about Jack 
Dempsey’s muscles than the welfare 
of those noble souls, the map makers 
of the nation. 

The particular official gentleman, 
otherwise referred to as “knothead,” 
functioned on the United States 
Geographic Board in 1892. “Muscle 
Shoals” 
name for Government use. If “Muscle 
Shoals” was okay with President 
3Zenjamin Harrison, then it should 
be okay with us, without naming a 
nameless cartographer, doing his stint 
for the Government, a “knothead.” 

From Alabama, a WPA-sponsored 
project for writers under a different 
administration, we quote: “About 
1779 the first white rivermen paddled 
into the region and established a 
trading post. They named the rapids 
Muscle or Mussel Shoals, suggested 
either by the abundant shellfish or 
the strong arm muscles required to 
paddle a boat through the rapids.” 

We regret having been offensive, 
though we have emerged from the 
experience a wiser person. It was 
only the 1892 cartographer, now sure- 
ly in no position to defend himself or 
sue us, who was “smeared.” It will 
take a long time until we are certain 
that the FBI is not shadowing us. Our 
official and sincere apologies to mem- 
bers of the ACSM. Perhaps at their 
fourteenth annual meeting we will be 
invited to a session on “Role of the 
Federal Agencies in Promoting Edu- 
cation in Surveying and Mapping.” 


was selected as the official 


Editors and Engineers 

The little “d” for diesel engines is per- 
fectly correct. Engineers have used and 
advocated it for years. No one gets ex- 
cited or hurt by “ampere” or “watts” 
although both André Ampére and 
James Watt were great scientists. But 
you can’t get the editors of dictionaries 
and encyclopedias to use diesel. 

Perhaps you find the editors un- 
coéperative in this matter, but time 
will give them their come-uppance 
and lower that “d.” You may live to 
see it, if you are careful in crossing 
streets and non-pioneering about 
taking new medicines. 


THIS DEPARTMENT WELCOMES PROOFROOM QUERIES AND COMMENT. 


Upward and Onward 

Will you please enlighten us on the 
following: What is the correct plural 
possessive: “Defendant Nicolaysen’s Ex- 
hibits” or “Defendants Nicolaysens’ Ex- 
hibits.” There are two Nicolaysens, 
Erick and Marcia. 

Should we say “The man moved on to 
the farm” or “The man moved onto the 
farm’? 

In arranging a list of names alpha- 
betically, where should we place the ab- 
breviations Jr. and Dr.? 

The Defendants Nicolaysens’ Ex- 
hibits. We would say that the man 
moved to the farm. Onto usually in- 
dicates motion toward the upper sur- 
face of something. Holley, James A., 
Jr., and Holley, Dr. James A. 


Wherever It's Useful 

Please recommend a good recognized 
authority for correct punctuation of re- 
ports and business letters. We have had 
considerable discussion on whether the 
trend is to omit or include punctuation. 

We regret not knowing an author- 
ity on the punctuation of reports. 
Proper punctuation is proper punctu- 
ation, no matter where it is used. 
Any style manual or book on gram- 
mar will contain such information. 
The trend is toward omitting punc- 
tuation where it is not essential, 
where the matter may be easily read 
and understood without it. But there 
must be some punctuation. Ask 
Western Union. 


The Hit It Did 

I found this in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, which is so carefully edited and 
proofread that errors don’t happen 
very often. So I have been brooding 
over the possibility that I’m wrong and 
the sentence is right. What about it? 
Here it is: “He didn’t realize ‘Mister 
Roberts’ was going to be the hit it did.” 

We hasten to reassure you. The 
sentence isn’t right. It should be “the 
hit it is’—for the play still is a hit. 
Or “going to make the hit it did.” We 
hope this misdemeanor doesn’t shat- 
ter your touching faith in the reading 
department of the newspaper. We saw 
this in our paper the other morning: 
“We have received letters from peo- 
ple in the mail.” All of us have our 
bad days. 
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For color printing that wins 
and holds FAVORABLE ATTENTION 
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Whether you buy or sell printing, the 1953 Hammermill 
Offset is a splendid choice for colorful advertising and sales mes- 
sages that attract favorable attention. 

The NEW Hammermill Offset features a clear, bright 
white plus improved opacity that blocks show-through in all 
weights. 

In the NEW Hammermill Offset there are retained all the 
noted performance features which mean economical production 
of color work delivered on. time—freedom from fuzz, lint and 
flakes, excellent ink receptivity, dimensional stability to provide 
accurate register in multi-color work. 

Hammermill Offset is available to lithographers and print- 
ers in Wove and in four distinctive embossed finishes (Linen, 
Handmade, Laurel, Homespun) through Hammermill Agents in 
cities from coast to coast. Send for FREE samples showing color 


work on the 1953 quality. 








The Overflowing Cup 

Here’s an argument: Is it correct to 
say “A fuller discussion of this topic 
will follow”? I was taught that it was 
wrong to compare such adjectives as 
full, perfect, et cetera. 

Full may not be compared when 
used in strict meaning of the word, 
but often is used in an approximate 
sense. “Fill my cup fuller than that,” 
one says to the waitress who “fills” 
the cup to within an inch of the top. 

Do you recall hearing the phrase 
“in order to form a more perfect 
union”? It has made a lot of sense to 
a lot of people since it was written 
in 1787. It’s sometimes disheartening 
how often things don’t turn out as we 
were told they would, in school. 


‘Next Before the Present’ 

Long ago, in school, it was drilled 
into me that “last” should not be used 
as a synonym for “past.” Yet I see 
“last” used twenty times to every cor- 
rect usage of “past.” Am I an old fuss- 
budget or is “during the last year,” for 
example, now permissible? 

We'd require more background in- 
formation to be able to answer your 
query as to whether you are an old 
fuss-budget. We'd prefer to think not, 
because this is a matter which like- 
wise annoys us. But in Words Con- 
fused and Misused by Maurice H. 
Weseen, he says: “Last means pri- 
marily following all the rest but is 
now established also in the sense of 
most recent, next before the present, 
especially as applied to a period of 
time, as ‘last week, month, or year.’ 
In the sense of just preceding, past 
is also correct and is preferred by 
some authorities.” 

This reminds us of the old lady who 
rushed up to a train dispatcher and 
asked, “When does the last train go 
to New York?” His answer was: “You 
should live so long!” 


Here's ‘30’ Again 

I wonder if you can help me with a 
little problem. I know the figure “30” 
in printing and newspaper language 
means “the end—finish” or “that’s all 
there is.” What I don’t know is, the 
origin of this usage. If you can help 
me in this matter, I would appreciate 
it very much. 

We went into the matter of “30” 
in this department in September and 
November, back in 1951. We didn't 
have enough evidence to prove any of 
the theories of its origin in court. 
Some of them were wild. Perhaps in 
the ensuing time, some new reader 
has been added who was present the 
first time “30” was used this way and 
he can tell us all about it. We used it 
in high school journalism classes and 
haven't since. 30. 


One Word or Two Words? 

Regarding your “fledgling” on page 
47, March issue: “Business man, usu- 
ally two words, is run together by a 
lot of publications, especially news- 
papers. But when they mention the 
“small” businessman, what do they 
mean? This brings to mind the words 
“shipbuilder” and “shoemaker.” When 
you write of an “iron shipbuilder,” you 
have to do something about it. Or a 
“wooden” shoemaker. Then there are 
the “any” words. Anything is all right, 
or even anywhere. But our hair rises 
when we see “anyplace” or “anymore.” 

Sometimes apostrophes get us down. 
We even use all we have in the case on 
such phrases as “Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Home.” What 
do you do about them? You might also 
explain about the apostrophe in St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Prince George’s 
and St. Mary’s counties. Or King 
James’s Bible, the Joneses’ home, et 
cetera. 

Your first paragraph demonstrates 
the fact that the maligned hyphen 
frequently proves that it is worthy of 
its existence. 

Your second paragraph demon- 
strates the fact that an editor’s life is 





easier on the nerves than a proof- 
reader’s. We leave off “possessives” 
that do not indicate some measure of 
true possession, unless they are le- 
gally part of a proper name. And we 
can't “explain” Prince George's and 
St. Mary’s counties, et cetera. Why 
shouldn't that be a Home for Widows 
and Orphans of Soldiers and Sailors? 
Its letterhead would look better. We 
have a strong suspicion that you are 
trying to put us to work, about going 
home time on a rainy afternoon, 


A Funny One of Many 

Speaking of word division, as you 
quite often do, I ran across a funny one 
the other day in reading one of our 
proofs. Our operator divided req-uisite, 
which sounded all right but merited a 
second look and check. The same man 
broke handl-ing. He probably has 
been told that he can always take the 
ing over. 

Req-uisite is an eye-stopper. Many 
words are weird when chopped into 
chunks. That’s why a vest pocket 
book on word division is requisite 
equipment. 


ame me cme oe 






























"Oh, just what I'm looking for! Long sheets of paper of this size! 
Just the thing for writing down my laundry lists!" 
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Major Reeves Lives Victoriously 
In Spite of World War | Injury 


* A printer, who lost both legs in 
World War I, demonstrated a cour- 
age so remarkable that he was later 
chosen by Robert E. Ripley as the 
subject of a “Believe It or Not” 
cartoon 

This printer, Major Ernest N. 
Reeves, was buoyed up by the in- 
spirational tenet, “Live Victorious- 
ly,” and he has continued to use it 
as a basis for building up a success- 
ful, small printing business in San 
Angelo, Texas. 

It was in 1917, while he was with 
the 133rd Field Artillery, 36th Di- 
vision, that he lost his legs in a train 
accident. He was only three days in 
bed, six days in the hospital and was 
walking again in less than three 
months. He never received any com- 
pensation from the government. 

He had learned the printing trade 
from his father, J. H. Reeves of Ter- 
rell, Texas, before going into the 
Army. This shop is still in operation 
as the Reeves Brothers Printing Co. 
Less than a month after the accident 
in 1917, the father took the insurance 
money and purchased a plant for the 
young man in Kaufman, Texas. 
Within one month after starting to 
work, the Major had doubled the 
business volume. 

Business continued to grow, but 
the climate was hard on his health, 
so in 1929 he sold out and moved to 
San Angelo, Texas. In regaining his 
health, he also gained 65 pounds in 


weight. Later, family troubles, in- 


cluding illness and the death of his 
wife, cost him his modest fortune. 





Again adversity served only to 
arouse his enthusiasm and deter- 
mination and the result was a book, 
Living Sparks of Life, which was 
published in 1939. Consisting of an 
anthology of inspirational poems, 
letters and shorts written by him- 
self and others, the book proved so 
profitable that it enabled him to 
send his son through college. This 
son is now assistant to the attorney 
general of Texas. 

A second marriage in 1945 inspired 
him anew, and in the past seven 
years, with his wife’s help, he has 
built a home and an apartment in ad- 
dition to his printing plant. 

One of his secrets for success in 
the printing business is to keep type 
forms standing. He has a specially- 
built galley rack where he keeps his 
forms. When an order comes in, he 
locates the form, puts it on the press, 
and prints the job. With this system, 
he is able to get by with only an of- 
fice boy besides his wife and himself. 

The equipment consists of platens, 
over 200 fonts of type and all the 
other equipment needed for a small 
job plant. He prints a general line of 
commercial jobs. One of his profit- 
able specialties is a placard business 

7xll-inch cards with mottoes, of 
which he has 80 different ones in 
stock. He also printed and published 
his second book, Hurdling Obstacles, 
in his own plant. He has three other 
book manuscripts now waiting for 
publication. 

His self-advertising system con- 
sists of the use of scratch pads. In 


ist: 


The Mojor—"Your Friend from the West'—poses with a copy of his inspirational book while 
his wife takes a job order. With both legs gone, he lectures, writes, sells and does printing 
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spite of his handicap, he prints and 
personally delivers about 50M sheets 
of scratch pad paper each month. 
The bottom sheet ‘sf each pad is an 
advertisement for his plant with an 
inspirational motto. 

His inspirational attitude does not 
stop with his writing and printing, 
for Major Reeves is in demand as a 
speaker before civic groups. So in- 
fectious is his spirit that radio sta- 
tion WFAA in Dallas, dubbed him 
their “friend from the West.” The 
Major liked this title and now he 
signs all his letters... . “Your Friend 
from the West.” 


Save Make-Ready Time 


When halftones are sent to the 
electrotyper, tissue patches, such as 
the pressman usually puts on the 
make-ready sheets to build up cen- 
ter pressure, should be sent along 
with the originals for mounting be- 
tween block and plate. A_ tissue 
patch should be included also for 
each original, so that in remounting, 
their centers, too, can be brought 
up properly. 

Patches are usually of tissue, 
round or oval or specially shaped, 
according to the nature of the cut, 
and should be of three layers in re- 
ceding sizes, pasted together. Width 
of tissue underlays should be to 
come to one-half to one inch inside 
of outer edges of plate. A daub of 
paste on the block before mounting 
will keep the patch in place. 

Such electros require a minimum 
of make-ready. They ink up prop- 
erly because rollers do not ride 
hard on the edges; print better, wear 
better, save time. 


Eliminating Skip Wheels 

For small runs on book checks, 
you can get along without skip wheel 
numbering machines. Use regular 
machines and make ready as though 
you were going to use the skip- 
wheels. Then slip sheet the stock 
with a second sheet cut from dis- 
card paper and proceed to hand feed. 

The second sheet can be tossed 
aside during the run. Since it takes 
every other impression, the effect is 
the same as though skip wheels 
were used. If you are using three 
machines, let the impression strike 
twice on the discard slip sheet. 


@ The lot of the printer has not 
always been pleasant. John Twyn, 
English printer, was hanged, drawn 
and quartered for printing unlicensed 
books in 1664, while Antoine Fran- 
cois Momoro, French printer, was 
guillotined in 1793, presumably for 
his royalist sympathies. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 








BY J. L. FRAZIER ITEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED, REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL 


Assott, Kerns & Be.t, of Portland, 
Oregon.—Your work is most character- 
ful, has a style of its own which is 
something too seldom true. The styling, 
unfortunately, is such as to defy ade- 
quate reproduction in this department, 
color use particularly. That is more un- 
fortunate because many of our readers 
would be measurably benefited by 
seeing it. 

THe Kynocu Press of Birmingham, 
England.—As usual your annual case- 
bound “Notebook” is greatly appreci- 
ated. It is exceptionally well handled in 
all respects. In a few of the forward 
pages there are specimen lines of your 
types and brief, helpful articles on 
paper sizes, marking of proofs, and 
other things of a practical nature for 
customers. Following pages are marked 
off by rules into four sections to a page, 
each being dated so the book may be 
used for memos as to what to do on 
this or that date, or for keeping a diary. 
The outstanding features of the book 
are the small illustrations in wood-cut 
technique. They add considerable in- 
terest to a publication of this sort. 

Louts Marin1, Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts—Your work continues to rate 
with the best we receive. That means 
more because the items are of small 
size where best craftsmanship is less 
frequent than on large items where, 
as a rule, cost is often the least consid- 
eration. As a rule, the difference in 
cost between fine, small work like you 
do and the mine-run can not be great, 
which makes inferior work in the cate- 
gory less excusable as it makes yours 
more creditable and outstanding. It is 
to your credit and to that of your em- 
ployer, the Colmar Press, that you rec- 
ognize that small work justifies good 
craftsmanship just as big work does. 
The business card and stationery of 
the small business man grade him up 
just as much in proportion as the fine 
annual report grades the biggest cor- 
poration. You may look forward to 
seeing some of the items you have sent 
reproduced in an early issue when they 
fit into our complete page layout to 
best advantage. We commend you in 
advance because we don’t want you to 
think we forget or do not appreciate the 
things you send. 

O. E. Bootu of Des Moines, Iowa.- 
We are not sure that we would ever 
have found fault with your work, cer- 
tainly not now. For as long as we can 
recall, you have been doing a conser- 
vative style of typography which has 
never been dull; rather, it has been 
bright and sparkling, holding its own 

































































































































— ° — If in some book you've lost your way, era 

i rt “erent Please call on me without delay. Geeerfh eewraty 

HP eeeaeeee Next time, for you the tryst I'll keep a > > 

‘ wee ee ! Ir nn 
Yeweet, [hat you forgot when you fell asleep! § 

















Less ingenious than much of his work, we like this book mark by Albert Schiller, New York, anyhow 





JAN 
11-17 


In Honor of Benj. Franklin 





Printing 
EduUCAtON 
widaa 


Sponsored by the National Graphic Arts Education Association 
DESIGNED AND PRINTED AT THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 











We're never disappointed with Printing Week poster issued each year by printing department at 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. The 15- by 20-inch original of this year's is in yellow 
(screen panel in black above), brown (picture and the type in black here} and orange where we 
use red. We are experimenting in showing a 3-color design in two, hoping picture will come brown 
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I'm en econumical way for you to place before your customers « series 
of sales messages, advertising your service or product. Yes, I'm a bumble 
blotter, yet I'm an effective advertising medium. 1 can be enclosed with 
statements, invoices, letters, announcements, packages, etc, and ride free 
of postal charges and with no extra addrewung Few recipients toss me 
in the waste basket, beceuse I'm useful and attractive on any desk. Ask 
my pronter what he cao suggest to promote your business with blorers 
at a minimum of com and s high degree of salesmanship 


effective PRINtiNg ------------200-0---0 eee ra 


L. H. LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


67 Baterymarch Street (cor. Franklin) Boson 10 


Established Over 60 V ears 
HAncock 65228 











© 10: emt of the wrdemary ta get a lee 11he theve days 











CASLON CASL 


DON! BODO? 


ENTURY CENTU 


HIC GOTHIC GOTH 


NNERLEY KENNERLE)\ 
BASKERVILLE BASKERVIL 
RAMOND GARAMON 
INT EGMONT EG! 


feTolti +) Maciel tie) s 


Striking and decidedly original title page from |0-page folder by Burton R. Cherry's department 
of typography and design, The Cuneo Press. On the original 6!/2- by 6-inch page of white paper, 
the second color is a most pleasing green-olive. Other pages list type styles in sizes available 








‘ou are condually invited to attend 
a J ecture & Demonstration. 
on the subyttt of 


Xr | lorap ayy 
re. 
Thursday, January 22™ af $s PM. 
“Kan Institute of Nt 
oon _Meadnse Avenue. 
Wist_Hollywood,+., (alif 














On original of this 7!/2- by 4-inch invitation, for which we thank Egdon H. Margo, secretary, the 
second color is a rather deep, dull brown. Paper is white. Calligraphy in printing grows in favor 
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with the better sound modern work in 
“color” and attention, interest-arousing 
qualities. So, it can be done. Your blot- 
ter, “Why ayre ye not out ploughin’ 
corn?”, demonstrates two of the rea- 
sons—informal, yet finély balanced, 
type groups and massing rather than 
uniform distribution of white space. 
Modern work doesn’t require late and 
so-called modern types. The quotation 
from William Q. Cord seems most 
potent in promoting the advantages of 
advertising, and so printing. You must 
have erred in the dates 1466-1606 fol- 
lowing the gentleman’s name, or did 
men live that long in those early days? 
Your keepsake brochure, “Memories of 
Christmas,” is beautiful, handled just 
right. Accents are in Goudy Text, or in- 
itials and decoration of similar char- 
acter, with text in Baskerville, in our 
opinion one of the two or three best 
book styles. With wide margins, much 
of the fine quality paper shows and 
plays an important part in the charm 
of the ensemble. One can say that 
crowding a page or advertisement to 
or near the limit is a waste of good 
paper, which, as Strathmore has long 
advocated, “is part of the picture.” 

Ricuarp E. Huss of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania.—Your card advertising Ken- 
nerley type is neat and pleasing, really 
effective in its dignified but not too 
plain way. Your folder promoting the 
new way in writing stationery is less 
satisfactory. The black dots at the cor- 
ners of the border are distracting, be- 
ing the most prominent feature of the 
spread. Potent display is what should 
stand out most. The heading, your 
name and nature of business, is stiff 
and seems neither squared nor of any 
free-shaped form. It is too near the top 
line of the border for two reasons. First 
the disparity of space between top and 
side margins is too great to be pleasing 
and so great as to suggest that the block 
crowds the top of the panels. This head- 
ing is too high also because there is so 
much open space at or near the bottom 
of the panel. In short, the whole type 
mass should be dropped within the 
panel, both for the sake of balance and 
to represent a pleasing distribution of 
white areas. In the process, the lines of 
the text group could be spaced out with 
one-point leads. About the only types 
having long enough ascenders and de- 
scenders to stand being set solid are 
Cloister and Bodoni, and even these are 
better with the lines given added spac- 
ing depending on size. 

R. Ranpotpxh Karcu of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.—Congratulations on the 
booklet, “Graphic Arts,” covering the 
industry and craft as an “area of in- 
dustrial arts instruction” which sec- 
ond quote is the sub-title. While such 
booklets and pamphlets are usually 
dull and insipid with their even tone 
and flat typography, you have given 
this production snap and _ interest 
through the use of Brush as the major 
display type throughout. Absence of 
the usual crowding and centered ar- 
rangement of headings also keeps the 
item from being ordinary, as do the 
interesting halftones, all well printed. 
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We have but one fault to find. That is 

the entirely too wide spacing between 

the words “Graphic” and “Arts” on 

cover and title page. We admit you had WE'RE HAPPY to be sending you the enclosed chech (which we designed 
a problem here in making the line in and printed for our ase ) becouse we know at the more materials and 
each case square up with the sub-title ser Aces we purchase with profitable renults, the better our business will be, 
because, being a script, the Brush would / the re oaeemaRR ye rem nh po 
look very bad if letterspaced. The solu- HECK ceaeidasanapad¢ocpuueinnm tntins 
tion is some arrangement that would While we gladly do the inost simple and routine jobs, we are spectalists io 
be more free. Effect would be better in the well designed, speciel printing which is often difficult to procure. 
the case of the cover if the space be- 





Perhaps you can do us and yourselves a service by beeping ws in mind. 
tween the words were reduced two- SEQUOIA PRESS: Primers & Designers : Kalamazoo, Michigan 
thirds and the line placed flush right 
with the sub-title below. We don’t say 
that would be ideal but believe it 


would be preferable to the much too Decorative initial is the eye-catcher on this attractive blotter printed in a pleasing shade of green 





“THE 
MAGIC 
KEY” | 





THE WITCH 
That there are such angels as witches 
“uo without question, 
—~MattHew Hace (1806-1873) 


1953 OCTOBER 1953 
Sun Mon Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat 
1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
12-3: De EF 2G 
ie 39 26 2y 2 2 Se 
a>. 26.27 2& 2328 33 














Each year's covers of sparkling magazine of Calendar leaf by pupil of Timken Vocational The second color on the original of this quite 
The E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwuakee, area High School, Canton, O. Original black (as effective booklet cover is a rather bright ma- 
series, slightly modified from issue to issue here), red (moon) and yellow on goldenrod genta, distinctive hue suitable for backgrounds 


great space between the words. To do 
the job right would involve complete 
redesigning, but, remember, that criti- 
cism isn’t intended to imply that the 


pages are had; far from that. Good printing 
presswork helps a lot. 


Huxtey House TypocrapHers of New 
York City.—We like your case bound 
almanac for 1953 very much. With a is a sales 
purpose, the proportions of the page 
are quite unusual, being a little less tool 
than four inches wide by a bit more 
than nine inches high. This permits of 
a line for each day of the month. The 
name of the day, and its number in the 
month are at the start of each line, so, 
with rules the type page width above On original of this striking blotter the band is green-olive on stock of a lighter tone of same hue 
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Trews hostinesamen regard thei station- 
ery ov being lar more than « staple printing 
need lor their business Cheques. invoters, 
wMatements. letrerheads, envelopes - all can 


men willing to pay « tittle more for high 
quality work 

M your stationery is not selling for you, 
we'll be glad to submit samples that will 





THE WAYSIDE PRESS 
Printers of Distinctive Commercial Stationny 


Tromson Ave at Sint Street. Vernon, B.C 
Telephone 125 

















Credit Louis Marini for envelope above. Posi- 
tion justifies printing bold line in stronger 
color, dull blue. On the original, the small 
lines are printed in a fairly light brown hue 











RAY 4. M/EEPER 


FINE PRINTING 





Second color on original of this interesting 
envelope is red, better for it than our color 


SEQ 





ESS 





326 WEST KALAMAZOO AVENUE, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN - PRINTERS 





On actual envelope line of small type extends 
over onto back flap with additional copy 








fgton Ho Margo, Secretary, <6: Murietia Ae Sherman Oates. ( 
- 
Z 
—— 
— 





and below in each case, there is space at 
the right of every date for making brief 
memos as of appointments, some one’s 
birthday, maybe a wager to collect or 
pay off, or what have you? These memo 
pages are right hand ones. On facing 
left-hand pages, in a short group near 
the bottom in each case, there are some 
data on the origin of the name of the 
month and other data. Most interesting 
feature of the book is the use of pictures 
from wood engravings by the famous 
Alexander Anderson. Of a quaint tech- 





We've long wanted to show something of the superb magazine of Edward Stern & Company, Phila- 
delphia, but the problem of reproduction—in two colors or showing color work in black—has been 
too great to represent excellence. We are thrilled to show a cover from recent offset-printed issue 
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Choracterful envelope design, original of which is in black and light brown on cream-tint stock 


nique, one is above the matter about 
the month on left-hand pages, and one 
at the top of the calendar and memo 
form on each right-hand page. The use 
of Caledonia for the text and Caslon for 
figures of the calendars represent excel- 
lent judgment, both being very har- 
monious with the pictures, esthetically, 
and appropriate for the time when the 
engraver Anderson worked. Following 
the leaves for each month of 1953 there 
are full calendars for the years 1952 
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and 1954, arranged in the conventional 
manner of calendars. Beautiful press- 
work on just the right plate-finished 
paper of substantial weight rounds out 
the fine qualities of this practical and 
beautiful keepsake. 

THE FEDERATED Press LimitTep of Mont- 
real, Canada.—While we realize you 
did not send your Christmas greeting 
for criticism, or even for comment, it is 
one in thousands or more, and we want 
to salute you and mention highlights 
for the benefit of other readers. It has 
a cover of 16 by 13 inches of fine quality, 
heavy stock, olive gray in hue and 
deckled along the bottom edge. Binding, 
by the way, is along the top—the 16- 
inch way. Only copy on the front is the 
word “Greetings,” gold-stamped in a 





This folder (shown closed) is made decidedly effective through die-cutting along center line and 
around part of the pot and all of the handle of illustration. One takes the handle to open folder 


handsome calligraphic style. If the word 
is printed in gold it is with remarkable 
gold ink, and there is no evidence of 
gold dust around the letters. It is too 
nice to scratch for making certain. In- 
side, there are four pages, the first bear- 
ing your salutation and a note that 1952 
is the 500th anniversary of the Guten- 
berg Bible. This inner folder is a bit 
smaller than the cover and is of gray 
stock harmonizing nicely with it and 
also deckled along the bottom. Now, the 
big feature: The second leaf of this in- 
ner folder is die-cut, leaving about two 
inches around all sides, and through 
the opening there’s lithographic print 
which simulates effect of etching, titled 
“Johann Gutenberg examining a proof 
of his Bible,” the picture embodying 
Gutenberg, three of his craftsmen, and 
a giant wood screw press, the latter 
possibly larger in scale than it should 
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Waxahachie Street Railway 


Year 1906 


Chain across City Hall doorway kept 
Fire Department horses from straying 


out into the Street 
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eMiddleton Printing Co. 


Waxanacnir, TEXas 
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Wallace Kibbee & Son 


$45 Front Street 


telephone Garfield 1.5477 


San Francisco 11 











Wall 





©G Kibbee 
has established 

a plant in 

his own building 
at 

113 Second Street 
in Sausalito 

for the 
production 

and distribution 
of the 

Elan line of 
Christmas 


greetings 





Spread from folder by one of San Francisco's top printers. It was received folded twice, first at 
left edge of color band and then along right side of the big triangle to overlap the first, short fold 
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Fecturing historical local scenes insures attention to a printer's advertising, and the practice 
is not uncommon. Second color on blotter of able Texas printer is a pleasing light (golden) brown 





Simple but effective use of vision arrow idea 
from folder by Kutterer-Jensen of St. Louis 











Above, cover of 9!/2- by I1'/2-inch brochure 
of Label Manufacturers National Association 
and, at right, the title page. Original of cover 
is in beautiful tone of gray and red and title 
page in black and red as here, both on white 
paper. Inside pages bear numerous interest- 
ing and well-printed process-color illustrations 


be but of great advantage in the com- 
position of the scene. Truly, this is one 
of the finest Christmas greetings we 
have ever, ever seen—something you 
and participating craftsmen may feel 
highly proud of producing. 

Orto Tocu, Chicago.-The number of 
business cards you submit, all with 
approximately the same copy, demon- 
strate the almost limitless possibilities 
for variation in arrangement, even with 
the same or similar sizes and styles of 
type. Some of them, simple though they 
are, have character just because of the 
way the lines are positioned and the 
white space distributed. They're neat. 
There are points which you should keep 
in mind. When a black and red job is 
planned you should keep in mind that 
red is weaker than black—that is in tone 
and in contrast with the customary 
white paper—and use type for lines to 
be printed in red which is proportion- 
ately bolder that that used for lines to 
be printed in black. The idea is that in 
the printed job the two colors will as 
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nearly as possible have the same tone 
and equal contrast with the paper. Red 
is not the weakest hue; it is in just about 
the middle of the scale of all colors. 
Blue is strongest and yellow weakest. 
Many are under the misapprehension 
that red is the strongest color which it 
just about is in one respect, contrast 
with black in so far as contrast effect is 
concerned. Blue is a rather unsatisfac- 
tory hue for printing typographical work 
in connection with black, so nearly the 
same tone that there is little contrast 
from the standpoint of tone or display. 
If blue is lightened with white to a tint 
it will have the tone contrast but be too 
weak for tone balance. Yellow, for in- 
stance, may be highly effective as a 
background color, but is too weak on 
white paper to be considered at all for 
printing lines of type. Visibility and, so, 
clarity are impaired. 

Fitch Printing Company of Toronto, 
Canada.—Your type book, of a handy 
size and spiral bound with wire, is ex- 
cellent. The second color, bright green, 
might be a trifle lighter. For the wide 
bands framing the sides of the inner 
pages, it demands too much attention 
and rather overbalances the type of the 
pages, especially where sizes are medi- 
um and small. Where big sizes are sam- 
pled this green is all right. Aside from 











A presentation of the art and science of labels 


published by the Label Manufacturers National Association 
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emphasis where it belongs, there is in- 
volved a lesson on tone balance. Bolder 
units of a design should, as a rule, and 
especially where ‘something other than 
type is heaviest of elements, be printed 
in the weaker color, tone-wise. The 
fact that the background color is lack 
should make the book stay good-looking 
much longer than if the cover were 
white or of some light hue. On top of 
that there is the effectiveness in the 
change of pace. Now, to your letterhead 
which some one criticized as “involv- 
ing too much jazz’”—same applying to 
the envelope and card. We do not agree 
with your expert critic. There are 
faults with the handling, but they are 
of detail and not of the over-all de- 
sign. We will use the letterhead as our 
example. We do not consider the de- 
sign well balanced, or having pleasing 
form. With the word “Fitch” much 
above the display “Printing Co.,” where 
between the two lines—the first in sans 
serif and the second in Brush—there 
is a suitable two-color ornament. We 
are sure that if you had dropped the 
word “Fitch” so its base would be in 
line with that of the Brush at the right 
of ornament effect would be better. 
We dislike the use of the over-size 
lower-case “f” beginning the name, es- 
pecially as it is less pleasing than many 
lower-case characters, and also because 
proper names should be started with 
caps. Important words not proper nouns, 
in display heads, should with rare ex- 
ceptions, be capitalized. With the word 
“Fitch” lowered as suggested, the whole 
design could be placed higher on the 
sheet; there seems too much space 
above the design, and writing place be- 
low is cramped. Now for a bit of a stunt 
which would improve unity and in- 
crease the interest. Extend the rule in 
green, which is below the main group 
of the design and which leads the eye 
to the address, to the left and let it 
bleed off the sheet there. We believe 
you would then have a very good let- 
terhead, a colorful one, and one by no 
means “jazzed up.” When the changes 
suggested for the letterhead are made 
on the business card, then the main and 
central group will have to be raised on 
the card or the design will be bottom 
heavy. The center of the main group 
of any design should be above the ver- 
tical center for the sake of balance, the 
exact point above center of balance 
depending on weight of what follows. 
On the envelope the heavy rule in green 
should run all the way across and bleed 
off at least as it does at right or its use 
changed altogether. We feel that if it 
extended inward from the left-hand 
edge of the envelope and only to a point 
in line with the right side of the orna- 
ment, the effect would be rather inter- 
esting. It would be better still, this gen- 
eral idea being followed, if the second 
and third lines of the design were 
squared up and the rule should end at 
the ends of the two lines. To do this the 
abbreviation “Co.,” should be sup- 
planted by the word spelled out, which 
would require slight letterspacing of 
the address line. That in itself would 
result in improved appearance. 











Type Faces Employed 

Bodoni Book (T) ....... ow ae 
ES Sa) a eee re 
NE obs eusdee ew evacuees 28 
Oe a 3 
POWs: GOtRIC CRE) cccisvcdicr ccs. 7 
Copperplate Gothic (M) ........ 6 
Garamond Old Style (T) ..... 3 
Garamond Bold (T) .......... 2 
Century (Inc. Schoolbook) (T) 5 
Bernhard Modern Roman (M) .. 4 
sues Roman (T) ....0.<0005 aoe 
a 3 
MMR cisco bs yes kuwree anes 3 
Piectra Bold (1) ...cissceceses 1 
gE GY. i i a 
Franklin Gothic (M) ........... 1 
pS G2) eee er 1 
WGI TRONIBIRC CE ics ccciaesacies 1 
Caledonia Bold (T) .....:...<+. 1 
WORM OE ovat ieaacss een 1 
Caslon Old Style (T) ........... 1 
PROT OMe CNY ccscsisrassoves 1 
Engravers Roman (M) ......... 1 
ag ad) | er | 
Futura Medium (M) ........... 1 
POO OMNONE CED «cies k0tae pede 1 
Ads set in modern styles ........ 73 
Ads set in traditional styles ..... 61 

(Text and not display considered) 


In the foregoing list—believe it or 
not—Copperplate Gothic, Franklin 
Gothic and Engravers Roman are 
designated as modern, old though 
they are, because of “intent in use.” 
Believe it or not, too, fifty-four ad- 
vertisements were found to be set in 
such mixtures of styles they could 
not be properly represented in the 
tabulation. The advertisements them- 


Below, best modern and conventional page advertisements, respectively, in the issues 
covered by the above analysis. For its classification the first depends on bleeding of 
traditional illustration and a style of type which, although old, is considered modern by 
ardent devotees of that kind of layout. The same would aver the ad at the right is mod- 
ern because of the sans serif heading type, but the position is not defensible, what with 
the general style of type antedating the modern vogue and layout most conventional 


Luihig: —Lavelomess 


MOON viybl tu! 


“+ 


by of (neg 





e Subject: Vogue « 


Issues for January and February 
203 page- and 2-page advertisements 









selves, of course, are given consid- 
eration under the headings Layout, 
Illustration, and General Effect. Also, 
of course, not represented in the 
tabulation of Type Styles Employed 
are fifteen advertisements which 
are completely hand-lettered, all but 
one of these in modern styles. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face ............59 
Ads set in medium-face ..........13 
Ads set in bold-face .. . 62 
Layout 

Conventional ......... oY ea aes 95 
Moderately modern ..............92 
Pronouncedly modern ........... 16 
Ilustration 

Conventional ........... ee 
Moderately modern ....... es 
Pronouncedly modern .......... 16 
General Effect (all-inclusive) 
CII piieeeneesscaweoeas 36 
Moderately modern ............ 140 
Pronouncedly modern .......... 27 


As heretofore, Bodoni and Vogue 
lead in the tabulation of body types 
employed. In view of the hundreds 
of types available it is also significant 
to find that 82 of the 203 advertise- 
ments were set in those two styles. 
However, type and lettering used for 
display lines — not scored — are re- 
sponsible for the preponderance in 
Vogue of modern general styling, 
167 to 36. In layout, as can be seen, 
the score is only 108 to 95 in favor 
of the modern, while in illustration 
the score is opposite, 121 to 82. 
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° F F S$ E T By Charles F/ King 





System for Making Albumin Plates Is Too Complex 


*® Back in the days of dirt roads 
and Model T’s, a motorist would fre- 
quently come upon a soggy place in 
an otherwise dry road. The first few 
cars which had gone through after 
the road had become generally pass- 
able had dug deep ruts and the cars 
which followed would veer slightly 
to the right or to the left to avoid 
these ruts. Soon the road was one 
series of ruts from one side to the 
other and cars were cutting through 
the fields on either side of the road. 
Even after the road was completely 
dry, traffic still detoured through the 
fields rather than take a chance on 
breaking a spring or tearing off the 
oil pan. 

Sometimes, it appears that in lith- 
ography we are continually turning 
off farther and farther into the fields 
to avoid bumps which have long 
since been smoothed out. We think 
that because the ruts were there in 
April, they are still there in July. 
Thus, because someone at one time 
had trouble with one phase of the 
lithographic process, we veer from 
the direct approach to the problem 
at the point at which the trouble 
occurred, Gradually, we go so far 
afield that we are in danger of be- 
coming mired down in the very 
things which were intended to pre- 
vent trouble. 

Some of the recently published 
information concerning the making 
of albumin or surface plates adds so 
many extra steps that this once sim- 
ple process is now more complicated 
than the deep-etch process. And the 
worst of it is that these steps are in- 
serted to avoid ruts caused by 
drivers who unthinkingly spin their 
wheels in the hope of muddling 
through. The albumin process is sim- 
ple and should be kept that way for 
best results. 

In its simplest form it consists of 
the following steps: (1) Coat a clean 
grained zinc or aluminum plate 
with albumin coating. (2) Expose 
behind a negative. (3) Apply de- 
veloping ink. (4) Immerse in water 
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and develop. (5) Desensitize the 
non-printing areas with an etch. (6) 
Gum the plate. 

From this simple outline, the 
process has evolved into one calling 
for approximately three times as 
many steps. Furthermore, each one 
of these steps is filled with do’s and 
don't’s enough to confuse the most 
expert platemaker. 

Many thousands of plates have 
been made by the simplified proc- 
ess. These have been line plates, 
halftone plates for black-and-white 
work, and complete sets of plates for 
four-color work. They have been 
used for editions which have varied 
in length from as few as 75 sheets 
to as many as 500,000. They have 
been known to run monthly edi- 
tions of 100,000 sheets in four colors, 
month after month for years with 
no spoilage. If the above statements 
are true, and I can vouch for them 
personally, why have all these other 
steps been recommended? Why 
must 15, 16, or more operations be 
employed, when at the most eight 
or nine need be used? There doesn’t 
appear to be a reasonable answer. 

There is no simple answer to these 
questions. It appears that whenever 
some trouble has arisen, and a cure 
has been found for that particular 
trouble, a method of correcting it 
has been incorporated into the proc- 
ess. Also, it appears that in some 
cases, when even a theoretical pos- 
sibility of some trouble is found, a 
method of circumventing this possi- 
bility has been introduced with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

Thus, an aura of authenticity has 
been built up around a cumbersome 
system to eliminate troubles which 
can be eliminated by direct meth- 
ods. Furthermore, it does not offer 
any remedies for the troubles which 
the mail I receive indicates occur 
most frequently. 

I have also checked with a num- 
ber of others who are in contact with 
a large segment of the industry, and 
their experience very closely par- 


allels mine. Some of them represent 
suppliers of chemicals to the indus- 
try, and, therefore, rejoice to see 
new items called for, but for the 
most part feel that they are un- 
necessary. 

Nothing would be gained in tak- 
ing apart the extended system item 
for item and showing why each is 
unnecessary. This would lead only 
to a controversy which would re- 
sult in nothing constructive. Instead, 
this discussion will attempt to show 
how the method which goes back 
almost to Model T days can be made 
to work. It will attempt to point out 
that experience has shown where 
the soggy spots may be found. And 
the first of these concerns the grain 
which is already on the plate when 
the platemaker receives it. 

Graining is literally the stepchild 
of the lithographic industry, and 
although it is definitely provable 
that grain is not necessary for mak- 
ing good zinc and aluminum deep- 
etch plates, I have not as yet heard 
of any albumin plates being made 
by conventional methods which do 
not use grained plates. 

Since no one has as yet been able 
to adequately describe grain, there 
are only a very few experts who 
have observed innumerable types, 
both good and bad, who can posi- 
tively state on sight whether a grain 
is good or bad. Usually, trade grain- 
ers are too far removed from the 
troubles caused by it to realize that 
they can be in any way responsible. 
And even in shops which do their 
own graining, the responsibility is 
seldom correctly placed. 

At times, the newer additions to 
the platemaking process can in part 
compensate for faulty grain but only 
to a limited degree. It would, there- 
fore, pay every platemaker to ex- 
amine every plate he uses and make 
a note in his own words how the 
grain appears to him. 

A very good way is to number all 
plates with stamping dies and list 
the job number of the work that 
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goes on each plate. At times, it is 


found that one particular lot of 
plates will give more trouble than 
another. Sometimes, a_ particular 
plate will give trouble each time it is 
regrained. In one shop careful ob- 
servation of all plates received and a 
study of how they behaved on the 
press permitted the platemaker to 
predict their behavior. As a result, 
he was able to show the grainer just 
what type of grain worked best and 
to reject plates which did not have 
such a grain. 

In spite of all the work which has 
been done by the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation in attempting to 
prescribe standard procedures to 
follow in graining, there are still 
shops which find that it is their 
greatest worry. In fact, there are 
shops which find it more economical 
to discard plates after they have had 
only one image on them than it is to 
have them regrained and sent to 
press again. 

Other shops have been known to 
maintain their own graining depart- 
ments, even though it cost them far 
more to do the work themselves 
than the grained plates would have 
cost if they had been purchased 
from a trade grainer. They felt that 
this additional cost was justified by 
the trouble-free grain they were able 
to produce in their own plant. 

Grain can be responsible for scum. 

Cleaning the plate prior to coating 
is important, but for a reason not 
often mentioned. When I was doing 
research work for the LTF before 
the laboratories were moved from 
Cincinnati to Chicago, I found that 
with the plates we were using there 
was some kind of peculiar film on 
them as they were received from 
the grainer. This film could be made 
light sensitive if the plate were 
flowed with a weak solution of di- 
chromate. It took only a very short 
exposure to make this film ink re- 
ceptive (perhaps due to the thin 
film) but an image could be printed 
and developed without any albumin. 

In the light of more recent research 
at the Foundation I have wondered 
if this is the film which they have 
named “residual albumin.” Never- 
theless, I found that it was possible 
to remove the film completely by 
thoroughly scrubbing the plate with 
a five per cent solution of acetic acid. 
Also, many of the plates which have 
been run successfully have been 
scrubbed in the same manner. Oth- 
ers were scoured lightly with pum- 
ice before the counter-etching. The 
incomplete removal of this film may 
account for scum, and some of the 
additional steps introduced into the 
process to help prevent it. 





At the time the original LTF in- 
structions were issued for making 
albumin plates, both the solutions 
used and the techniques employed 
in coating the plates were a long 
way from standard. Today, it is pos- 
sible to purchase solutions which 
will make perfect plates, but even 
these will only do as well as the 
solution made according to the in- 
structions found in Research Bulle- 
tin No. 6. The same may also be said 
concerning the techniques suggested 
for pouring, whirling, and drying 
the coating. Other techniques will 
also work but no better. 

Perhaps the most important step 
in making an albumin plate is ex- 


For Your New Idea File 


An unusual piece of printing with 
a touch of ingenuity that gave it 
novelty appeal is a “darkness” book- 
let preduced by the Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. of Pittsburgh. The job 
was printed letterpress with gloss 
black ink on black label stock. The 
stock was selected for its scratch- 
resistant surface and cracking char- 
acteristics when folded. The sheet 
was black on one side only, since the 
reverse was the white background 
for the eyes which are die-cut. 

Copy was written to tie in with 
the “darkness” motif, starting with 
the headline, “Are You Working in 
the Dark?” Readability was helped 
by using adequate type size and 
generous leading. Illustrations used 
were simple line drawings. The origi- 
nal job was run one-up work and 
back, 8 pages to a sheet on a 20x26 
press. 





Cover of a folder "Are You Working in the 
Dark," in which black glossy ink was printed 
on dull black label stock. Job was promotion 
piece for Miller Printing Machinery Company 


posure. During the past years, the 
complaint which has been brought 
to my attention most frequently has 
had to do with plates going blind on 
the press. In each instance, I have 
asked the complainant to follow one 
technique, and see if it would show 
the cause of the trouble. Each per- 
son who replied said that the trouble 
was the one I had suspected—un- 
der-exposure of the image. 

The method I suggested for test- 
ing consisted of giving a series of 
exposures 10, 20, and 30 per cent 
greater than was used. These expo- 
sures were to be made with the same 
negative as was being run and was 
giving trouble. However, these ex- 
posures were to be placed on the 
back of the plate where they would 
either not print or print on the waste 
on the sheet. In each instance, the 
report came back that these over- 
exposed images held up, whereas 
the regular ones did not. 

In some cases, I was informed that 
the tones were too full on the over- 
exposed images and that amount of 
exposure could never be used in 
printing the job. There is only one 
answer to that, and that is the nega- 
tives must be made over until suf- 
ficient exposure can be made. If the 
customer's copy is so poor that it is 
impossible to do any better, there 
are limits to the amount of correc- 
tion which can be made in _ the 
camera and still produce a negative 
which is suitable for platemaking. 

Sometimes, the cause of underex- 
posure is merely fog between the 
dots on the negative. Often this can 
be cleared or in many cases the 
overexposure through the fogged 
negative does not alter the tones ap- 
preciably. It is hoped that through 
the use of the micro attachment 
which has been added to the scan- 
ning densitometer now in use at the 
LTF laboratories, the correct char- 
acteristics for negatives for use in 
albumin platemaking can be deter- 
mined and correct exposures made 
the first time. 

It is imperative that a great enough 
difference in density exists between 
the image and the non-image areas 
of the negative to permit enough ex- 
posure to be given to the image 
areas of the plate without hardening 
the albumin on the non-image areas 
to a point where they: will become 
ink-receptive and cause scum. Even 
if this means contacting negative to 
positive to negative, it may pay off 
in lost press time. 

Why must an albumin plate re- 
ceive at least a certain amount of ex- 
posure and no less if it is to stand up 
on the press? There is an English 
theory which explains what happens 
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when albumin is exposed. This 
theory was put forth perhaps twenty 
or more years ago and although it 
has been verbally discredited, I am 
not too sure that it is not correct. It 
states that when albumin is exposed, 
the film reticulates or forms small 
cracks which are microscopic in size. 
Wherever these cracks appear, the 
metal is exposed and is made ink- 
receptive by the developing ink. 
Thus the image is directly on the 
metal, 

When the albumin has not had 
sufficient hardening due to insuffi- 
cient exposure (this is my ex- 
planation based on the English 
theory), the albumin swells due to 
the water on the press and closes up 
these cracks and the image appears 
to walk off. This will also perhaps 
account for the fact that pumice may 
be used to rub up a weak image. It 
scours off the swollen albumin and 
reéxposes the inked metal. This will 
also explain why, after hundreds of 
thousands of impressions, and after 
grain of the plate has been etched or 
abraded away, the image remains. 

Likewise, this theoretical phe- 
nomenon may have something to do 
with the behavior of plates to which 
lacquer of the new LTF type has 
been applied. It has been determined 
that in the case of zinc, most of the 
success of this lacquer can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that it reacts with 
the metal. One would assume then 
that it reacts more easily, or better 
than most of the developing inks 
which are in general use. 

In fact, lacquers of the type used 
in deep-etch platemaking have been 
used from time to time in albumin 
work but seldom was any improve- 
ment noted. Plates that went blind 
with developing ink went blind with 
lacquer on them. Likewise, these 
same lacquers never saved an im- 
properly made deep-etch plate and 
kept it from going blind. 

If no lacquer is used, and it is not 
necessary, a good developing ink 
must be used. It must be greasy, but 
at the same time permit ease of de- 
veloping. It must be greasy for two 
reasons. First it must sensitize the 
exposed areas; second, it must repel 
the gum well enough to insure 
against gum streaks. 

In recent years, there has been a 
tendency to steer away from strong 
etches of the gum dichromate type. 
The thought was that the strong 
etches would cause the albumin to 
swell and blind the plate. A properly 
exposed plate will not go blind dur- 
ing etching even if solutions twice as 
strong as those normally used are 
applied. Such etches can be guaran- 
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teed not to leave any of the so-called 
residual albumin in the non-work 
areas. Some very excellent develop- 
ing inks have been made with rather 
large proportions of soap in them. 
These appeared to depend on the 
high acidity of the etch to convert 
the soap into the greasy fatty acid 
which (perhaps) reacted with the 
metal and also repelled the gum. 
Good gumming is an art. The test 
for good gumming is washing out the 
plate with Lithotine. If all semblance 
of developing ink cannot be removed 
easily during this washing, either 
the platemaker is not an artist or 
he is using a poor developing ink. It 
is not necessary to wash a plate out 





if it is going to press within a short 
time after it is made, but, if it is to 
stand overnight or even for several 
hours, it is best to protect it with 
asphaltum which should remove all 
the developing ink. 

Nothing has been said thus far 
about pressmanship, but no matter 
how many steps are introduced into 
the process, there will still be push- 
button artists who can destroy a 
perfect plate. 

Perhaps the mudholes are not as 
soggy as they appear, and you are 
making these detours and still not 
arriving at your destination. If so, 
look to the press. It may be respon- 
sible for your troubles. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Charles F. King will answer questions on offset. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Yarn Bands by Dry Offset 

I am the foreman of a private offset 
shop which operates Davidson presses. 
We are planning to handle a “band” 
printing program involving the print- 
ing of bands to be used on skeins of 
yarn, The bands are of various lengths 
and widths and up to four colors. (% 
to 1% inches wide and 6 inches to 8 
inches long.) They are to be tipped 
with gum. I believe that I can do this 
best by printing “dry offset” on un- 
gummed stock and gumming them after 
printing. The stock being used for these 
bands is Kromekote. 

The problem which really stumps me 
is: These bands have to be numbered. 
Batch numbers (8 to 10 numbers only) 
must be imprinted at the mill. These 
numbers are derived “at the spur of the 
moment” for the current day’s delivery 
Up to now, the only way I know to do 
the imprinting is to use a Multigraph 
at the mill. I believe we could deliver 
the bands to the mill 6, 8, or 10 up un- 
gummed, and let them imprint these 
gangs and cut them apart and gum 
them. The only other way I have been 
able to figure out would be to use a tag 
printer called “The American 400.” Do 
you think it would be better to cut 
these labels singly and print them on 
such a machine? 

I have seen “dry offset” printed 
on a Davidson and I think that it 
does a very excellent job. I can find 
nothing wrong with this idea. As for 
the numbering on a tag printer, I 
believe that it is much more satis- 
factory than attempting to print in 
gangs on a Multigraph. There is, 
however, another machine which 
would bear investigation, since you 


are printing on paper. This is the 
Pitney-Bowes machine which also 
imprints and accurately counts labels 
of the sizes you describe. 


Plates for Dry Offset 


My press is a 1250 Multilith. I was 
very much interested in your article in 
the February issue concerning dry off- 
set. I would appreciate any information 
you could let me have concerning these 
plates for my press. 

So many letters have come in re- 
garding the use of magnesium plates 
on various types of equipment, it is 
impossible to print them all. How- 
ever, in the light of previous answers 
in these columns, it is obvious that 
it would be impossible to etch away 
the metal on a Multilith plate to a 
depth of 0.012. Of course a plate 
thick enough to permit such etching 
could not be used on a 1250 without 
major changes in the equipment. 


Glossy Offset Inks for Kromekote 

Attached is a sample of a halftone 
printed on Kromekote stock. We be- 
lieve it was printed by offset. Can you 
tell us who makes ink that will dry 
with a sheen about the same as the 
stock? All of the various inks we have 
tried dry out dull. 

Yes, you are correct. It is an offset 
print. I do not know what inks you 
have tried, but you should not have 
any trouble purchasing inks which 
will dry to a glossy finish on Krome- 
kote. I am sure that any of the ink 
companies can supply such inks. 
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New Camera and Allied Processes Provide 
Special Effects With Type and Pictures 


*% Modi-graphic, Inc., 521 Broadway, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, has developed 
new equipment and an allied process, 
called Fotomaster Camera and Modi- 
Kopy, respectively, for providing an 
unlimited array of special effects with 
type, illustrations and layouts from 
a conventional original. 

ModiKopy is said to provide many 
special effects from a given original, 
such as expanding the height with- 
out increasing the width, or the width 
may be increased without expanding 
the height. The process affords photo- 
dimensional control of the copy, per- 
mitting reproduction from the copy 
to be altered to any style or shape 
desired by the customer. 

Results of the process are achieved 
with photographic equipment origin- 
ally devised (1943) by a typographer 
and amateur photographer, Harvey 
C. Olson. The basic principle, how- 
ever, did not originate with Mr. Ol- 
son, but has been known for years. 
It remained for Mr. Olson and his 
brother, Raymond B. Olson, a photo- 
mechanical worker, to design the 
special apparatus. 

The apparatus does not consist of 
auxiliary or extra gadgets to be at- 
tached to regular process cameras, 
but comprises the Fotomaster cam- 
era, together with units called Modi- 
Prisms, ModiForms, ModiTrol and 
ModiStat. 

The camera, which may also be 
used for line photography and 
straight copying, is equipped with 
two apoprocess lenses of different 
focal lengths and an interchangeable 
lens board. The copyboard and film- 
holder may be jointly or independ- 
ently turned within an angle of 180 
degrees. Focusing is performed by 
ocular examination of images on a 
ground glass, and the movement of 
the copyboard is controlled from the 
rear of the camera during focusing. 

Additional aids for obtaining un- 
usual effects are the ModiPrism and 
ModiForm optical units, all of which 
are made of a colorless and trans- 
parent methyl methacrylate plastic 
of proved optical quality. The various 
units are quickly interchangeable. 

The ModiTrol unit is a photocom- 
posing (step-and-repeat) device at- 
tachable to the paper support of a 
vertical enlarger or projector. In ad- 
dition to producing gang images, the 
unit is useful for introducing shaded 
effects and for thickening or thinning 
horizontal or vertical lines, as well 
as for correcting distortion. 

The ModiStat unit of the camera 
is an arrangement of surface-coated 


mirrors by means of which photo- 
stats or laterally reversed negatives 
and positives can be produced on 
photographic papers and films by 
projection of images through the 
camera lens. Useful for layout prep- 
aration, the unit is attachable to the 
back of the camera (inside the dark- 
room), and makes prints up to 14x17 
inches. 


Chipboard Helps on Lockup 


Chipboard, cut into strips three- 
quarters of an inch wide and placed 
against the ends of lines (right hand 
side) of hand composition, will give 
that extra squeeze to loose lines. 
This trick comes in very handy 
when making corrections in the 
chase, instead of putting the entire 
line into the stick for spacing out. 
The strip of board can be cut into 
the length of the stock at hand, and 
torn to fit up against the side of the 
composition. 


Below are some of the special effects obtained by new Fotomaster camera and allied processes 
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Fotomaster camera has separate special units to provide variations in type, pictures, layouts 
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BY WARD K. SCHORI 


New York Typesetters Issue 
Book Listing |,206 Type Faces 

The Typographers Association of 
New York, Inc., affiliated with New 
York Employing Printers Association, 
has distributed the fifth annual edition 
of its Type Face Directory to around 
600 New York City advertising agen- 
cies and 6,150 printers and composition 
plants in Greater New York, Long 
Island, Westchester County, Philadel- 
phia, New Jersey and Connecticut. The 
directory’s 152 pages, 48 more than in 
the 1952 edition, list faces and other 
facilities of member firms representing 
investment of over $8,500,000 in ma- 
trices, magazines and foundry type, 
over $4,000,000 in machines, and over 
$1,000,000 in type metal. 

Total number of English language 
faces, including italic and roman, vari- 
ous weights and matrice combinations, 
is 1,206. Largest number, 457, are in 
the handset classification. Intertype 
and Linotype faces total 404, Monotype 
250 and Ludlow 120. ATA member firms 
also have facilities for foreign language 
setting ranging from Africander to 
Ukrainian. The directory includes sec- 
tions on copy preparation, composition 
economies, proofreading, copy-fitting. 
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A page from the type directory of New York 
association of typographers showing how any 
type user can quickly find the face he want: 
and then tell which plants have it available 
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Invents New Page Tie-Up 

Frederick W. Schmidt of Frederick 
W. Schmidt, Inc., typographers, 228 
East 45th St., New York City, has de- 
veloped a new method of holding type 
pages together. A fibre-glass adhesive 
tape applied around the page or form, 
distributes tension evenly on all sides, 
saves storage space and metal by elim- 
inating the bulge of cord, and need not 
be removed until the page or form is 
ready for break-up, according to the 
inventor. For making corrections a slug 
is removed from the form to allow for 
flexibility and replaced before lockup. 


British Composition Company 
Inaugurates Phono-Setting 

A London, England, composition and 
typography plant has sent us a folder 
telling about its newly-installed sys- 
tem of “phono-setting” for handling 
late copy. The Dictaphone Company, 
Limited, installed a dictaphone in the 
type plant, which was attached to a 
telephone circuit. 

When an out of town customer needs 
type in a hurry, he gets on the telephone 
and dictates the copy, which is recorded 
in the plant on regular dictaphone 
cylinders. A stenographer transcribes 
the copy from the cylinder recording 
and it is then set up, proofed, read, 
corrected and on its way to the cus- 
tomer within a matter of hours. The 
system is recommended when it will 
save expensive press time. 


Type Manual Given Recognition 

The Type Manual of Walter T. Arm- 
strong, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
typography firm, was recently awarded 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
certificate of excellence at the 1953 
Printing for Commerce exhibition. 

The volume measures 91x11'x2 
inches and has a ring binder. The cover 
is steel blue Fabrikoid printed with 
metallic letters. It is alphabetically in- 
dexed with section dividers listing all 
faces appearing in that section. These 
dividers are made of heavy stock with 
plastic-coated letter-tabs. 

Complete alphabets are provided for 
tracing letters in display sizes. Text 
sizes are presented in blocks that per- 
mit visualization. At the bottom of text 
type pages are charts for copy-fitting. 
The position of characters on the body 
is indicated by thin rules at the end of 
display lines. Only rules, ornaments 
and borders in frequent use are shown. 
Printing was by litho-offset. 


QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 
ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


Angle Cutting Techniques 


Fifth of a Series 
By Samuel C. Garsten 


Angles in Plates 

A mistake which is often made by 
many printers is to have the platemaker 
mortise the wood which is to be sub- 
sequently filled with type matter. Sev- 
eral difficulties arise from this practice. 
In the first place, the cutting is usually 
ragged or the corners of the mortise 
are rounded. Secondly, once the type 
matter has been inserted, it is often 
troublesome to the lockup man, inas- 
much as it is difficult to apply the 
proper amount of pressure to insure a 
tight lockup. For these reasons, it is 
good practice to use the slide mortise. 
The plate can then be mounted on one 
block and this block can be taken out 
and inserted with ease when it is neces- 
sary to make changes in the type within 
the mortise. 

Before the work of cutting angle 
blocks for mortises is tackled, the fol- 
lowing recommendation is suggested in 
connection with the ordering of print- 
ing plates. Specify that the engraver 
leave the plate unmounted, but that the 
wood for mounting be supplied. In this 
way a great deal of time and effort 
may be saved. 

Sometimes the printer has no control 
in the ordering of the plates which go 
into type composition, and as a result, 
the plates come in mounted. In this 
case, the utmost care must be exercised 
in removing the plate, for a slip may 
result in damage to an expensive en- 
graving, necessitating replacement or 
additional work in taking out nicks or 
scratches. 


Unmounting Plates 

One way to unmount a plate is to 
take out nails by prying with a steel 
make-up rule until the nail head is 
slightly free of metal. The nail may 
then be taken out with side-cutter 
pliers. Always remove the nail in a di- 
rection away from the edge of the plate. 
For those stubborn nails, try banging 
the wood flat on the stone several times 
until the nails loosen up and rise 
enough to permit the insertion of a 
make-up rule. For prying the metal 
from the plate, it is not recommended 
that a claw-type piece of metal be used, 
unless it is absolutely flat. 

When all of the nails have been re- 
moved, carefully file the metal which 
has been drawn on the underside of the 
plate by the nails. With the plate un- 
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mounted, the compositor may find this 
an opportune time to cut away any un- 
desirable dead metal, and also to file 
the inside of the mortise. This creates a 
straighter, cleaner edge from which to 
make the measurements for the angle. 


How to Determine the Angle 

1. Practical Method—If the plate is 
still mounted, place a type gauge, or 
preferably a wooden straight edge, 
along the top portion of the mortise. 
The angle of the mortise must be 
matched precisely, because the slightest 
deviation will result in angle blocks 
which do not correspond with the 
angle in the plate. A pencil line is 
drawn on the wood for the length of 
the mortise. After the plate is un- 
mounted, the partial line which was 
drawn on the wood is then completed 
for the entire width of the block. As 
most mortises in plates are of horizon- 
tal-rectangular nature, it is suggested 
that the width of the block upon which 
the plate is to be mounted be retained. 

When the plate is unmounted, a 
greater degree of care must be exer- 
cised in obtaining the angle of the 
mortise. Place the plate on the wood 
block and measure carefully the dis- 
tance from the bevel of the plate to the 
edge of the wood block. Proceed to 
draw the pencil line on the wood, be- 
ing careful not to permit the plate to 
slip and thereby get the wrong angle. 

2. Protractor Method— While the 
practical method of determining the 
angle is most widespread among com- 
positors, an increasing number are de- 
termining angles by making use of the 
protractor. The protractor is placed 
along the edge of the wood block and 
the blade is swung around until it 
corresponds with the angle on the 
plate. Be sure to avoid touching the 
plate while doing this, as a scratch on 
the surface of the engraving may re- 
sult. The protractor setting thus se- 
cured is next transferred to the block. 


Procedure for Cutting Blocks 

1. Make certain that the saw is clean 
and free of metal and chips. 

2. Saw table must be level and 
guards in place (do not attempt to saw 
wood with hood in place—glass guard 
or goggles are sufficient). 

3. Take the block with the line drawn 
across the width. The cutting of this 
block may be done in a number of ways. 
The experienced compositor will do 
it the practical way by shifting the 
block against the set-gauge until the 
pencil line is in complete alignment 
with the saw blade. 

The beginner should, for utmost ac- 
curacy, resort to either the template 
method if the Miller saw trimmer is 
available, or the reading of the pro- 
tractor, which can be transferred to the 
any-angle gauge of the Morrison saw 
trimmer. Where the saws are of dif- 
ferent makes from these, the practical 
method must be used. The result of the 
first cut will be the same as E in figure 
11. We'll call this the master block. 

4. With the aid of Block E, place the 
balance of the block against the set- 











Figure || 


gauge to form a rectangle. The size of 
block H is cut to a depth of 11 picas 
as indicated in Figure 11. 

5. Blocks F and G are cut by making 
use of the same principle learned in 
cutting blocks B (see Figure 5, page 
62, THE INLAND Printer for February, 
1953). These blocks have the tips re- 
moved and are contained within blocks 
E and H. The depth of the mortise is 10 
picas. An attempt should be made to 
cut these blocks to the exact size 
needed, because the plate must rest on 
the wood. Lack of support for the plate 
will result in a breaking down of the 
dot formation of halftones or bowing 
of line plates when the form goes to 
press. 

6. After the blocks are put on the gal- 
ley and the type is placed within the 
mortise, the form is tied. Position the 
plate on the form, check for the proper 
angle alignment of the type to the mor- 
tise. Nail in two places on block E. 

7. Take proof. Check alignment op- 
tically or by drawing pencil lines. Read 
proof. If all right, insert at least one or 
more nails in each of the remaining 
blocks. 

Never attempt to cut an angle with 
the plate mounted. 

The nailing or the mounting of plates 
upon wood blocks is a practice which 


few compositors like to approach be- 
cause of the risk involved. In a photo- 
engraving or electrotyping plant, the 
nailing is done by machine. 

Since it is necessary to mount the 
plate with this method of composition, 
we place the plate in position on the 
block. Using a center punch, the bevel 
is pierced just enough to permit a nail 
to be inserted. There should be a 
slight angle forward. Drive one nail 
about half way into the block. Before 
piercing the metal and driving the sec- 
ond nail, check to see whether the plate 
is still in the proper position. 

Drive both these nails to their full 
limits until the nail head rests on the 
metal. By driving the nails too deep, 
there is a tendency to pull the edge off 
the plate. 

If the plate has been nailed and it is 
not straight, the position of the plate 
may be corrected by placing a nail set 
against one of the two nails already in- 
serted, and tapping it in the right di- 
rection. The tapping should be done 
with form held against a rigid backstop. 

If the plate is correctly positioned, 
finish nailing. The number of nails 
needed for mounting will vary with 
the size of the plate. Four nails, how- 
ever, should be considered as a mini- 
mum on even the smallest plate. 
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Use Telephone in Dull Periods for More Sales 


By Frank ¥. Faulhaber 
*% A good deal of extra printing 
business could be made in the course 
of a year during spare moments. But 
we often find many of these spare 
moments needlessly going to waste. 
The printer may not think much of 
the few occasional minutes. Some- 
times, too, there may be cause for 
depression, but there is one printer, 
at least, who turns the gloomy spells 
into accounts. As he wisely observed: 
“Whenever I feel down in the dumps, 
I go over to the telephone and call 
up a few prospects. I am usually on 
the way to happiness then.” 

Certainly it would profit other 
printers to follow this individual’s 
policy. Certainly, too, an appreciable 
amount of extra business should be 
developed by means of the ’phone. 
Is this instrument being made full 
use of in your office? Why not, just 
for a test, try out the ’phone in the 
interest of more business? How can 
this be done? Let us illustrate. 

It will often prove profitable for 
the printer even if he calls up some 
random person. Of course, new cus- 
tomers should be attracted. He may, 
for instance, be thinking of a florist 
in his neighborhood who might be 
interested; in fact, the printer can 
offer his proposition to florists not 
immediately located in his com- 
munity. It is merely a case of inter- 
esting the proper prospect. Insofar 
as florists are concerned, the printer 
ought to secure a few extra jobs, 
here and there, for the printing of 
letterheads where these have never 
been used, The same is true with en- 
velopes, business cards, statements, 
billheads, etc., in which every florist 
should be interested. The florist may 
be using this particular work, yet he 
may not be satisfied; maybe he is 
just ready to look over something 
else. At any rate, the florist should 
be a prospect, and a mighty good 
one, for all sorts of printing. Why 
not look up a few prospects now and 
reach them by ’phone? 
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Laundry business. What quanti- 
ties of business are in the offing 
which the printer easily could get! 
Some laundries are not using suitable 
printed matter. This applies not only 
to power laundries; even the small 
hand laundry can easily be inter- 
ested. They use all sorts of identifi- 
cation tags, slips, printed matter of 
all kinds. If a laundry is approached 
here regarding possible business, 
other orders may turn up which the 
printer perhaps does not even think 
of. Try this out, for more orders. 

The butchers may be interested, 
too. They have need for check-pads, 
billheads, noteheads, letterheads and 
envelopes, in addition to quantities 
of other printed matter. Sometimes 
we find the butcher without ade- 
quate printed work. Often he will 
welcome the suggestion to use a cer- 
tain kind of printing. By letting the 
‘phone be the connecting instru- 
ment here, the printer can bring 
about pleasant relations with more 
merchants. 

All little establishments can be ap- 
proached regarding the use of print- 
ing. Then there are the hosts of big 
business houses! Why waste the 
spare moments when these can be 
utilized with profit? Sometimes we 
have a rainy day, when the spirit of 
the soul is on a par with that of the 
weather. But if the printer turns to 
his ‘phone at such times, there will 
often be a change of mood. Let the 
telephone bring you more printing 
business. Start now! 


Pre-Treat Vignette Plates 

One of the most difficult plates to 
print is one with a large area of soft 
vignette. To assist the printer, the 
electrotype finishing department can 
blend down the reverse side of the 
printing plate underneath the vig- 
nette. This allows less pressure on 
that portion of the electro and re- 
duces the printer’s make-ready, yet 
gives him a good facsimile of the 
engraver’s proof. 





Motels Good Prospects 
For More Printing Sales 


(Continued from page 37) 
stationery is not an extravagance 
because it gets better results than 
one which is undistinguished. The 
Lakes and Pines Motel in St. Paul 
uses two-color stationery, brown and 
green, which is identified with the 
name. To the guest who uses it, and 
the person who receives it, it says, 
“Remember me.” 

The items which guests normally 
use, paper bathmats, matches, soap, 
etc., are naturals for the name. Yet, 
even here there is good printing and 
bad printing. Some bathmats are 
printed in a color so like the mat it 
is difficult to read even at arm’s 
length. Every one of these pieces 
deserves consideration and some 
creative ideas to assure results. 

Two or more aims of the printing 
program can be accomplished with 
the same piece. The name of the 
motel should be included on every 
piece. But selling points for the 
guest-salesman could also be in- 
cluded but rarely are. Glassine en- 
velopes for example often give the 
names but neglect to give added 
punch by telling how the glass is 
sterilized. A simple line drawing il- 
lustrating the boiling water used, or 
something similar, would do the 
trick. 

And very little thought is given to 
identifying groups of services. The 
bath mat, glassine envelope and 
other sanitation features could be 
labeled, “One of our 14 ways to in- 
sure your protection.” 

The motel business card should 
take advantage of the service fea- 
ture. The calendar printed on the 
back, the small blotter, the mileage 
chart all put the card in the wallet 
of the guest where it belongs if it is 
to more than pay for itself. 

One way to get guests to take the 
informational printed matter with 
them is being used by American Air- 
lines, which tells passengers a lot 
about airline operation by enclos- 
ing a series of pamphlets plus de- 
cals, postcards, and a map in a 
well-designed but thin cardboard 
folder. One motel does the same 
thing by making a packet of its 
printed information, using the sta- 
tionery envelope as a holder, and 
enclosing two sheets of stationery, 
match book, business card, and a 
list of motels in its association. 

Such a “packaged” set of printed 
pieces is more impressive, creates 
a feeling of good will since it says, 
“Here is something for nothing,” 
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and, since some of it is definitely 
wanted by most guests, the whole 
thing is apt to find its way into a 
suitcase, particularly if the printing 
is well done. 

Such a packet should include the 
first item on the following list since 
the well-informed guest is the mo- 
tel’s best salesman, and one or more 
of the other items, plus stationery, 
postcards and matchbooks and bus- 
iness cards. Some of these sugges- 
tions can be utilized in connection 
with movies, restaurants, tourists’ 
attractions on a kind of share-the- 
cost basis. 

Here are some suggestions for mo- 
tel printed pieces: 

(1) Information about the motel 
in brochure form. (Is it fireproof? 
Why? Noiseproof? Why? How does 
the automatic shower control work? 
If it has wall-to-wall carpeting, 
what is the advantage of it? If not, 
the cleanliness of tile floors may be 


stressed. Beautyrest mattresses? 
Tell them. Heating systems vented? 
Air conditioning? Where are the 
controls? And sanitation. The guest 
deserves to know how clean the 
motel is. He can see it but does he 
realize what care goes into that 
cleanliness? Tell him, impress him 
with facts, pleasingly presented and 
easy to read.) 

(2) A list of restaurants in the city 
with descriptive data. 

(3) What to do in 

(4) Movie programs. 

(5) Tourist attractions. 

(6) Card for free coffee or free 
orange juice at nearby restaurant. 

(7) A miniature menu, or an illus- 
trated menu from a nearby restau- 


rant, or restaurant in connection 
with court. 
These suggestions are in use in 


some motels and they suggest many 
more. For example, the Colonial 
Service Station in Decatur, Illinois, 


cleans the windshields of all guests 
at the adjoining Colonial restau- 
rant and Colonial Motel, leaving a 
card, under the wiper which states, 
“Your windows cleaned courtesy 
Colonial Service Station.” Reverse 
this and add a card to the packet, 
“Your car rinsed free at X service 
station.” This last for motels on the 
ocean where cars are covered with 
finish-damaging salt spray. 

There are many ideas for service 
features which can be suggested by 
the printing salesman. Every one 
sells printing, helps the motel and 
other businesses as well. 

The present use of printing in the 
motel industry is limited. The possi- 
bilities for creative printing both 
from the standpoint of design and 
execution and suggestion, is unlim- 
ted. With such a combination, the 
printing salesman should be able to 
add dollars to the profit of both mo- 
tel and printing plant. 


























Last month we suggested that you 
are in a wonderful and an interesting 
business. We suggested, too, that the 
“stuff” you bring in to your company 
(called orders), and the “stuff” you 
carry home to her and them (called 
pay), can be most satisfying. 

Of course you are no longer selling 
printing in a “seller's” market. That 
ended ... yesterday. It’s a “buyer’s” 
market today and probably will be for 
years. And printing buyers are “feeling 
their oats.” To sell, as you can sell, will 
take intent and tenacity. 

Printing buyers are asking for qual- 
ity, want something a bit new and dif- 
ferent, want smarter appearance and 
color, want modern this and thats, want 
it all quick. 

Then, having “shopped” three, four 
or five printing salesmen for a speci- 
fied high quality and service . . . too 
many buyers casually place their orders 
with the printer “with the lowest bid.” 

That’s a fault of the printing busi- 
ness! It’s our fault! Its your fault! 
It’s the fault of your competitors! 

We don't fight! We don’t work! We 
don’t go out and explain! We don’t 
show and prove to printing buyers the 
priceless values in quality printing. We 
don’t explain their own absolute neces- 
sity to get attention with their adver- 
tising and then a careful reading . . . 
else they mail their printing to the 
wastebaskets. We don’t sit and make 
printing buyers understand and know 
that simple quality in their printing 
ean triple and quadruple the attention 
they get, the reading and the returns. 
And we so frequently fail to explain 
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Ways to Sell Printing 


to printing buyers that the quality 
printing that would get the attention 
of their customers and prospects .. . 
and a reading would cost them 
only 3 per cent to 10 per cent more 
than printing that’s done as cheaply 
as possible. 
Misters! Here’s the Cure! 


The cure is for you to get acquainted 
with all of the printing buyers in your 
area, The cure is to make these print- 
ing buyers, men and women, know and 
like and believe in you, know and like 





and believe in the integrities and in 
the printing skills and abilities of all 
in your office and plant. 
Only in that fashion 
can you SELL profitably. 

Work! 

Get a list of the names of all printing 
buyers. Call two to ten of them on the 
phone, daily ... or stop in to see them 
... and ask for just five minutes of 
their time. Don’t stay longer. 

Tell each buyer that you came to 
show him samples of fine printing, 
enclosures, folders, booklets, house 
magazines, stuffers, etc., that have been 
profitable. 

Explain that in a pile of mail a 
printed piece should have a special 
ability to get attention, and then, abil- 
ity to show and tell its story fast. Other- 
wise, it is ineffective and is tossed into 
the wastebasket. 

Now tell of the skills of your plant 
men, tell of their willingness to help 
in the selection of paper and ink that 
are appropriate. Tell briefly how your 
print plant is planned and equipped 
to produce clear, fine, legible printing 


Editor of Notebook of a Printer 


By Oren Arbogust 


..« fast, and at low costs. Tell of the 
fonts of type you carry in 
Monotype and Linotype machines, so 
that appropriate type faces for easy 
reading or for emphasis can be used 

. . to advertise perfume or diesels, 
farm implements or gowns. .. or travel 

.. or insurance ... or homes... or 
industrial units, ete. Tell of 
presses, big and little, letterpress 
and/or litho, Tell how you'd help 
them specify the right engravings in 
kind and size. Tell how you can speed 
things through your plam, without 
haste or hurry, to give him fine print- 
ing, memorable printing, readable 
printing, modern or “common” print- 
ing... and save him time and money. 

Invite him to come over with you 
and “see” a printing plant .. . then, as 
soon as your five minutes are up, thank 
him... and hurry out. 

Find similar reasons to go back at 
intervals, reasons that are helpful to 
him . . . and wateh your acceptance 
grow... for you are unerringly 
making him know and like and believe 
in you, in your quality and your fair 


case, mn 


your 


prices, 
As you sit and sell to each one... 
. . watchful, pleasant, listening, 
brief, smiling and worth listening to... 
getting over the ways that you can help 
him, his company . keep close to 
the infallible formula that SELLS: 
he'll buy from us, now or some day 
soon, when I’ve made him know of 
our intent and abilities, when P've made 
him like and believe in us with a pref- 
erence that borders slightly on preju- 
dice in our favor. 


























Or the pressman... profit 


A pressman’s best friend is his press. If it stands by him and helps him 
deliver high quality, he knows that there is likely to be more work for him 
to do tomorrow. His job will be more secure. That’s part of his profit. 


for the pressroom foreman... profit 


The foreman knows that it’s smart to take good care of the salable 
sheets which are piling up in the profit end of the press. He knows that 
the positive Harris delivery, with its vacuum sheet slowdowns and 
precise sheet joggers, will protect each piece of perfectly printed 
material. He recommended the purchase of the press and his 

judgment has proved sound. That’s part of his profit. 


for the press owner... profit 


All businessmen battle costs. Publishing is one of the many businesses 
which measure profit margins in pennies. A Harris press wastes no time 
getting under way. It runs with fewer interruptions. It delivers the 
maximum number of salable sheets per day. That’s why the 

majority of books by offset are produced on Harris 

presses—they deliver quality at a profit. 


for the child with a book... profit 


There have never been so many colorful, luxuriously illustrated 
books for children as there are today. Their variety and low cost 
are direct results of printing production efficiency. It’s part of 
the profit a child derives from living in America. 


In America’s economy, commercial printing profits everyone. 
Specifically, our part in it includes the design and manufacture of offset 
lithographic presses, rotary letterpresses, power paper cutters, paper 
drills, bindery equipment, litho-chemicals, and other fine graphic 

arts equipment. Consult Harris-Seybold in all principal cities, 

or at 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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_ fine graphic arts equipment. for everybodys ‘profit 
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THE PRINTER 
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Books reviewed in this department may be 


Reprint Goudy’s Alphabet 

THe ALPHABET AND ELEMENTS OF LET- 
TERING has been reprinted by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 
by offset from its edition of Frederic 
W. Goudy’s books. (THe INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department, $7.85). The Alpha- 
bet first appeared in 1919, while Ele- 
ments of Lettering was published in 
1923. When demand for the books con- 
tinued long after they were out of print, 
the university press combined them in 
a one-volume edition. Amplified and 
enlarged by Goudy with a number of 
new drawings, the edition was first pub- 
lished in 1942. Composed in 18-point 
University of California Old Style, the 
book is a handsome piece of work. 


Design With Type 

Desicn with Type, by Carl Dair, is a 
spiral-bound volume published by Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy, (THe INLAND PRINTER 
Book DeparTMENT, $4.85). 

This book claims to be one of the first 
published in English which deals with 
type as a design material, and to discuss 
typographic design in a contemporary 
sense, applying the Bauhaus principles 
to the problem of commercial printing 
in a practical way. 

The book includes over 90 working 
layouts, using only type elements and 
requiring no art work, adaptable to a 
wide range of printing jobs. Printers 
and typographic designers will enjoy 
this book for the revealing way in 
which it shows new possibilities and a 
more effective use of type. 


Layouts for Imposition 

LAYOUTS FOR IMPOSITION is a plastic- 
spiral bound book, published by the 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice. (THe INLAND Printer Book Depart- 
MENT, $2.60). Consisting of a few pages 
of notes and instructions, plus dia- 
grams for 746 imposition layouts, the 
book is designed primarily for guid- 
ance in the GPO. Layout guides are 
shown “face up” as the forms would be 
positioned on the stone. The page po- 
sition would be reversed when printed. 
With its numerous variations in im- 
position arrangements to fit differing 
numbers of pages, presses and folders, 
the book would be of value to anyone 
doing a wide variety of imposition for 
flat-bed, rotary, and web presses. 
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Deberny et Peignot, Paris, 1952 
DEBERNY ET PeIGNOT, Paris, 1952, is the 
new specimen book of the famous 
French type foundry. Beautifully 
printed and bound in a handsome brown 
buckram, the book is about half-way 
between the three-inch thick tomes for- 
merly issued by typefounders, and the 
modern American one-line specimen 
books. Many faces shown are familiar 
to American printers, but there are also 
a great many exotic European faces, 
typecast ornaments, initials, designs. 


Sales Manager's Letter Book 

THE SALes MANAGER’s LETTER BOOK is 
a new 486-page volume of model letters 
and ideas on writing business letters. 
It was written by L.E.Frailey, said to be 
America’s “foremost authority” on sales 
letter writing. (THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department, $6.) 

The book contains chapters on how to 
write sales bulletins, letters to win back 
customers, writing effective personal 
letters, making customers feel at home, 
103 ideas for letters that bring extra 
orders, important ideas on constructing 
your own sales letters, and many more. 
Actual letters that have produced good 
results for large firms are an important 
feature. 


Controlled Electrolytic Etching 

CONTROLLED ELECTROLYTIC ETCHING OF 
Copper is the third of a series of book- 
lets published by Photoengravers Re- 
search, Inc., 505 King Ave., Columbus 
1, Ohio. Copies may be obtained by 
sending cash with order at the rate of 
$1 for two. Material in the booklets is 
based on research done at the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. Other booklets have 
been on zinc etching, copper etching 
with ferric chloride. A fourth booklet, 
Controlled Etching of Magnesium, will 
be issued soon. 





New Book List Out 


The Inland Printer has just completed 
a new Book List containing many stand- 
ard books just published on printing 
and related material. The list is di- 
vided according to subject matter. 
Send for your copy today. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 











Alphabets and Ornaments 

ALPHAPETS AND ORNAMENTS, by Ernst 
Lehner, has been published by the 
World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio; $10. A 
large, handsome volume, it is “a unique 
and lavish pictorial treasury of decora- 
tions, ornaments, letters and scrolls.” 
Arranged in chronological order are 750 
illustrations of ornamental art; useful as 
a reference volume or for the artist and 
art student. 


Technology of Processed Papers 

ThE TECHNOLOGY OF COATED AND PROc- 
ESSED Papers, edited by Robert H. 
Mosher, and published by the Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; $15. This book covers 
the more technical aspects of the sub- 
ject for technical workers, chemists and 
engineers of the paper-converting and 
allied industries. 

It gives the basic information needed 
for entering almost any branch of the 
specialty-converting field. It emphasizes 
the contributions of cellulose lacquers, 
synthetic resins and plastics, natural 
and synthetic rubbers, new adhesives 
and pigments to the production of dec- 
orative and functional effects on paper. 
One chapter is devoted to printing inks 
and printing processes. 


1953 Staples Year Book 

Tue 1953 STapLes YEAR BOOK is com- 
piled, designed and published by Staples 
Press Limited, a large English printing 
firm with a number of plants. The cur- 
rent edition was limited to 229 copies. 

A really delightful book, partly type 
specimen book, partly educational, and 
partly just to look at, it contains mis- 
cellaneous material, including a diary 
for 1953. Some reproductions of old 
English lithographs are unusual. In an- 
other section, one page has been de- 
voted to each letter of the alphabet with 
a brief explanation of its origin and 
some specimens of the modern form. 

The title and first page of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village are printed, first on 
handmade paper in facsimile of their 
original 1770 printing, and secondly as 
they would be done today on smooth 
paper. 


Typographica No. 6 

Typocrapuica, No. 6, a British maga- 
zine published as “an occasional review 
of typography and the graphic arts,” 
has been received from the publisher, 
Lund Humphries, 12 Bedford Square, 
London WC1; price five shillings (70c). 

Excellently printed, as are most Brit- 
ish publications, the cover is a rough- 
textured brown stock printed by offset; 
the body is by letterpress on vellum. 

There are a number of articles and 
several insert sheets of specimen type 
showings. Not issued at a_ specified 
date, the first three issues are now out 
of print, but Nos. 4 and 5 are still 
available to new subscribers. Collectors 
of typographiana might like to send 15 
shillings for three new issues which are 
planned, or old ones still in print. 
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ATA Standard Type Book 

Advertising Typographers Associa- 
tion of America, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City, has published the ATA 
STANDARD Type Book, a 500-page show- 
ing of text and display faces most fre- 
quently used, plus text paragraphs in 
varying line spacings to show color, 
tone and weight. ATA plans to make 
100 more pages available soon, and 
then add new faces as they receive 
popular acceptance. Chairman of the 
committee in charge of the book’s prep- 
aration, which took more than five 
years, was G. Clark Morrell, president, 
Morrell & McDermott, Inc., New York 
City advertising typographers. 


Letters Analyzed and Spaced 

LETTERS ANALYZED AND SPACED, by 
Edward M. Weeks is a new book pub- 
lished by Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $5. You may not 
know it, but you probably have a sam- 
ple of Mr. Weeks’ craftsmanship, be- 
cause he is the designer of the current 
one-dollar bill. Essentially for artists 
and designers, the book gives a system 
to enable the student as well as the 
more experienced designer to turn out 
good professional-style hand lettering. 
The system is based on “spacing tables,” 
and there are two tables for each of 
seven alphabets—different types of 
Roman, Gothic and Uncial. The book 
has numerous illustrations. 


Legato con Amore 

LecaTto con Amore is an Italian-lan- 
guage book printed and published in 
Milan, Italy, by Torriani & Co. The title 
literally means “Bound with Love,” 
but the “bound” has a double sense in 
that it refers to the golden anniversary 
of the Italian bookbinding association. 
Contained in the handsomely-bound 
volume is quite a collection of essays by 
different authors, illustrated with 
pictures and drawings of various book- 
binding machines and processes. The 
drawings show how the process was 
done in 1902, the date of the society's 
founding, and the juxtaposed photo- 
graphs show the modern, automatic 
machines doing the same job. Beauti- 
fully printed by offset, the book has that 
rare feature, gold-leaf edging on the 
top edge. Collectors of fine books might 
enjoy a copy. 


Editing the Company Publication 

EDITING THE COMPANY PUBLICATION, 
by Garth Bentley, has been published 
by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16; 242 pages; $3. 

Mr. Bentley, a leading figure in the 
field of industrial editing, brings to- 
gether a great deal of basic informa- 
tion needed both by experienced and 
untrained editors. The book is a suc- 
cessor to his book, How to Edit an Em- 
ployee Publication. The new volume 
should be of value to anyone who has 
the responsibility of a private publica- 
tion, either external or internal, and 
printers who handle such work might 
find it of interest. 






PIA Union Employers Section Head 
States Position on Taft-Hartley Act 


In appearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
behalf of the Union Employers Section, 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
Arthur Snapper, president of the sec- 
tion, on April 14 (and on April 27 
before the Honor Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor) stated the position of 
his industry with respect to the Taft- 
Hartley Act to be as follows: 

(1) The provisions prohibiting the 
closed shop are sound and should be 
retained. 

(2) No changes should be made with 
respect to the language prohibiting sec- 
ondary boycotts or the method of en- 
forcing those provisions which would 
detract from the protection now af- 
forded neutral employers. 

(3) The definition of the duty to bar- 
gain in good faith should be clarified by 
providing that this requirement is not 
satisfied when either party refuses to 
bargain on any standards of hours, 
wages or working conditions which 
have been adopted unilaterally in ad- 
vance of negotiations. 

(4) The right to lock-out should be 
made co-extensive with the right to 
strike. 

Mr. Snapper pointed out that the 
printing industry, although one of the 
major industries in the United States, 
is essentially composed of small busi- 
nessmen, the average printer having 
less than 20 employees in his shop. Ob- 
viously, he is at a great disadvantage in 


5. 
President Eisenhower's nomination of Raymond 
Blattenberger as Public Printer of the United 
States was confirmed by the Senate April 15. 
He is senior vice-president of Edward Stern & 
Company, large Philadelphia printing firm 
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bargaining with powerful unions or- 
ganized on a national or international 
basis unless some of the reforms writ- 
ten into the National Labor Relations 
Act by the Taft-Hartley amendments 
for the protection of the small em- 
ployer are retained. 

In referring to the argument that the 
closed shop has been traditional in the 
printing industry, he said: “If, as we 
believe and as Congress indicated by 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, it is 
sound public policy to prohibit the 
closed shop in industry generally, ex- 
actly the same considerations justify 
banning the closed shop in the printing 
industry. The only difference between 
the printing industry and others is that 
the closed shop has been in operation 
for a longer time in that industry than 
in some others. However, we maintain 
that a bad practice is no less bad be- 
cause it is continued for a long time. 

“Moreover, there is no evidence that 
the outlawing of the closed shop by the 
Taft-Hartley Act has produced nothing 
but strife and turmoil in commercial 
printing plants. Since the passage of 
the Act, we employers in the commer- 
cial printing industry have enjoyed 
peaceful and harmonious relations with 
5 of the 6 major unions with which we 
deal. In fact with the exception of the 
ITU, relations with these unions for the 
past five and a half years to some extent 
have improved. 

“Under these circumstances we sub- 
mit that the difficulty which industry 
has encountered in seeking to adjust 
its collective bargaining relationships 
to the provisions of the new Act has 
been due entirely to the stubbornness 
of the ITU leadership rather than to 
any obstacle inherent in the law itself.” 

Mr. Snapper also said that any in- 
dustry primarily made up of small em- 
ployers is particularly vulnerable to 
secondary boycotts. 

“The industry feels that no change 
in the law is really necessary. If, how- 
ever, Congress feels that a refusal to 
handle subcontracted struck work 
should not be penalized, the amend- 
ment should be drawn to provide that 
the secondary strike is legal only (1) 
If the primary strike is legal and is au- 
thorized by the bargaining representa- 
tive of the primary employees; (2) If 
the primary and secondary employees 
have the same bargaining agent; (3) If 
the contract between the secondary em- 
ployer and the bargaining agent con- 
tains a “struck work” clause; (4) If the 
employees of the primary employer 
who are on strike would normally per- 
form the struck work; and (5) If the 
work was contracted by the primary 
employer and is being done for his ac- 
count.” 
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Star Hydraulic Quadding Device 

A new model of the Star automatic 
quadding attachment for Intertypes and 
Linotypes, has been announced by the 
manufacturer, the Linotype Parts Co., 
Inc., South Hackensack, N. J. It is actu- 
ated by a separate cam and a hydraulic 
system. This is said to make for ab- 
solute control of the vise jaws in a slow, 
smooth motion. The new method, makes 
the quadder independent of the line- 
casting machine to which it is attached 
in the sense that the state of machine 
wear does not affect its operation. 

The illustration shows how the hy- 
draulic cam is attached to the end of 
the cam shaft, adjacent to the first ele- 
vator cam. This small cam controls the 





Side view of the new Star hydraulic quadding 
attachment, showing attachment to machine 


action through the master cylinder, 
slave cylinder, and relief valve. The 
hydraulic system pressure actuates the 
quadder mechanism which remains es- 
sentially the same as in previous models, 
except for the brake mechanism which 
has been eliminated 





Wesel! flat plate shaving machine especially 
designed for accurately shaving plastic cuts 
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New collator has stations arranged vertically 


Presensitized Offset Plates 

Remington Rand Inc., 315 4th Ave., 
New York 10, has just announced a 
new line of presensitized plates for 
small offset machines. Called Photo- 
speed Plastiplates, they require only 
one step after exposure to make them 
ready for the press. After exposure, 
the plate is wiped with a piece of cot- 
ton soaked in the desensitizing solu- 
tion and is immediately ready for use. 
Errors in the negative can be corrected 
on the plate, and after it is dry, extra 
information can be typed or written 
on the plate with a ballpoint pen. A 
folder describing the plates may be 
secured by writing the company. 


Flat Plate Shaving Machine 

A new flat plate shaving machine, 
manufactured by the Wesel Manufac- 
turing Co., 1141 N. Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., is said to be capable of 
shaving all types of letterpress printing 
plates. Although it will shave electro- 
types, stereotypes and wood blocks 
equally well, it was designed specifi- 
cally to shave plastic plates. 

Employing the vertical milling prin- 
ciple, the machine is said to shave 
plates to plus or minus .00l-inch ac- 
curacy. It may be adjusted to any thick- 
ness. Actual cutting is done by carbide 
inserts, and wear on cutters is said to 
be negligible. 


JCM Vertical Collator 

The new JCM Vertical Collator, de- 
signed and manufactured by the J. 
Curry Mendes Corp., 500 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, has just been placed on the 
market. It is a completely automatic 
upright gathering machine of eight 
stations and it will handle sheets from 
6x7 to 11x14 inches. 

Each station holds a four-inch pile 
of paper. Variable speed gives the ma- 
chine a range of from 15,000 to 30,000 
pickups an hour, and it will handle 
paper in weights from 11 to 100 pounds. 

Each station is equipped with a cali- 
pering device which stops the machine 
instantly if anything goes wrong. When 
the machine stops, a light goes on. Piles 
are automatically kept at proper feed- 
ing height while sheets are lifted by 
suction cups and fed into rollers. 

All eight sheets may be delivered to 
one tray, or four sheets may be de- 
livered into one tray at one side of the 
machine and four sheets to the other, 
making it possible to run two different 
jobs on one machine simultaneously. 


A-C. POWER 
TO CONTROL UNIT 







OPERATORS 
CONTROL 
STATION 





ADJUSTABLE-SPEED 
DRIVE MOTOR 
V*S Jr. is the name of this adjustable speed 
drive unit now available in 3% to 3 horse- 
power for use on small printing machinery 





Variable Drive in Low Horsepower 
A new electronic-type variable-speed 
drive called the V*S Jr. is designed to 
furnish adjustable speeds in the lower 
horsepower ranges, according to the 
manufacturer, Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Available in five sizes 
from %4 to 3 horsepower ratings, the 
drives are suitable for small sheet-fed 
and web presses, collators, bookbind- 
ing machines, folders and similar equip- 
ment. It operates at speeds from 270 to 
2300 rpm.; as low as 75 rpm. for make- 
ready or intermittent duty operations. 
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ATF-Klingrose Rotary Sheeter 


American Type Founders, Inc. has 
announced a new ATF-Klingrose Hi- 
Speed rotary sheeter and stream de- 
livery with rewind roll station. For 
application to Klingrose rotogravure 
presses, the new device assures con- 
tinuous press operation, and end de- 
livery of cut sheets or rewound rolls. 

It is claimed that the sheeter func- 
tions in the same manner as a color 
printing station, insuring exact regis- 
ter with the printed web, and providing 
cut off sheets of any length within the 
press range. The sheeter accommodates 
itself automatically to the engraved 
cylinder circumference. 

Web material for printing and sheet- 
ing may be anything from tissue to 
lightweight board. Sheeting tolerance 
may be as little as plus or minus .005 
of an inch, and capacity is said to be up 
to 15,000 sheets an hour. 


Typro Portable Type Composer 

A new photographic type composing 
unit called Typro is now being mar- 
keted by the Halber Corporation, 4151 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. A table 
machine unit about the size of a type- 
writer, it is designed to produce by con- 
tact photography headlines on strips of 
photo-sensitive paper. The reproduc- 





Typro is the name of the new photographic 
device which produces type on film, paper 


tion is made mechanically from master 
film strips encased in interchangeable 
magazines. Incorporated in the machine 
is an automatic developer unit; no dark 
room is required. 

Headlines can be produced in a 
choice of popular type faces in sizes 
from 144- to 12-point. A common base 
line permits mixing of fonts. Approxi- 
mately 12 fonts may be contained in 
one magazine. 

The machine has an adjustment for 
mechanical justification and line spac- 
ing. Hand letterspacing is built into the 
film masters, making the letters pro- 
portional and automatically kerning 
when necessary to give uniform color 
spacing. One to eight lines may be com- 
posed on the same strip. Duplicate 
copies, reverses, and screened effects 
may be secured without resetting copy. 


Vacuum Exhaust Pump Muffler 

A new air exhaust muffler, designed 
for vacuum back cameras and other air 
vacuum equipment, has been intro- 
duced by the Allied Witan Co., 4315 W. 
138th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. The muf- 
fler dissipates energy and permits ex- 
haust air to flow into the atmosphere, 
free from noise and vapor. 








The new ATF-Klingrose Hi-Speed rotary sheeter with integral rewind station for the Klingros 
rotogravure press. New sheeter allows continuous operation and cuts sheets to .005" accuracy 


Quillscript, New Type Design 

The American Type Founders has 
announced the introduction of a new 
“pen-flavored” type called Quillscript. 
(See THE INLAND PRINTER, January, 1953, 
for article on the new face and its de- 
signer, Tommy Thompson.) The new 
type is available in 14-, 18-, 24-, 30-, 
36- and 48-point sizes. About a dozen 
alternate characters are available to 
provide flexibility. 


Printer’s Friend Hand Cleaner 

A new hand cleanser called Printer’s 
Friend is now being offered by the 
Merritt Products Co., 1547 E. 18th St., 
Cleveland 14. Containing lanolin, the 
new cleanser is said to remove dirt and 
stains and also to leave the hands 
smooth and soft, aiding in the healing 
of rough or chapped skin. 








Vacuum printing frame manufactured by Gelb 


Gelb Introduces Vacuum Frame 

A new electronically-controlled “one- 
handle operation” vacuum frame has 
been announced by the Joseph Gelb 
Co., 356 W. 40th St., New York 18. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, new fea- 
tures permit rapid operation of the 
vacuum frame by merely locking and 
unlocking of the cover glass; vacuum 
is complete in five seconds, and re- 
lease of vacuum is_ instantaneous. 


Double End Book Compressor 

The Hambro Trading Co., 17 E. 54th 
St., New York 22, is manufacturing a 
new hydraulic book compressor (nip- 
per) which features double-end de- 
sign. Called the Dandu, the machine 
can be set to handle books of the same 
thickness at both ends or to run two 
different jobs at the same time. Hy- 
draulic cylinder pressure is controlled 
by a hand wheel and capacity is 40 
books a minute. It may also be used as 
a smasher and may be adapted for han- 
dling diaries and other small books. 





Double-end Dandu hydraulic book compressor 


Hydromatic Hand Lift Truck 

A new hydromatic lift truck is now 
available in various capacities. Manu- 
factured by Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincin- 
nati 14, Ohio, the new truck is espe- 
cially designed for paper handling 
where skid under-clearance varies. 





Hydromatic truck used for paper handling 
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Smith knurling device stops all press work-ups 


Vacuum Pumps Need No Oil 

A new design of oil-less pressure and 
vacuum pumps has been put on the 
market by Leiman Bros., Inc., 102 
Christie St., Newark 5, N. J. Equipped 
with sealed bearings, the pumps re- 
quire no lubrication and run dry, 
which is said to end air contamination 
dangers. Their range is up to 115 
C.F.M., 23 inches vacuum and 21 psi 
pressure. Pump speeds are to 1,750 rpm 


Leimon vacuum-pressure pump uses no oil 


Offset Gravure, Aniline Press 

A dual-process series of presses has 
just been announced by the Manhasset 
Machine Co., 255 E. 2nd St., Mineola, 
N. Y. Available in one- to four-color 
models and in printing widths 18 to 60 
inches, the presses are known as the 
Dual Process In-Line Offset Gravure 
Printing Units. They consist of a series 
of in-line rotary offset gravure units, 
any one or all of which are convertible 
to flexographic (aniline) printinz 

The presses are said to reproduce the 
finest screen multi-color process work 
and the densest solids with equal 
fidelity. Each unit is equipped with 
dryer, ink pumps and non-splash foun- 
tains for high speed operation. The unit 
is also equipped with unwind and re- 
wind mechanism, slitter attachment or 
sheet cutter, and constant adjustable 
tension control, 


Roto Printers Use Pan Cleaner 

Rotogravure printers are discover- 
ing that a new product, originally in- 
tended for household pots and pans, is 
useful in cleaning copper cylinders. 
Called Copper Brite, the liquid cleans 
the copper of all dried inks or oxida- 
tion in the ink cells before chrome 
plating. It is manufactured by Copper 
Brite, Inc, 1109 N. Poinsettia Pl., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif 
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Knurling Device Stops Work-Ups 

Invented by a practical pressman, J 
A. Smith of Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
knurling machine which is said to have 
had unusual success in eliminating 
workups on letterpress forms. It is 
manufactured by the LaJacs Co., Box 
909, Richfield, Minneapolis 23, Minn. 

Having used all the known devices 
from stale beer and dutchmen to sink- 
ers with indifferent success, Mr. Smith 
made his machine to put knurling on 
the sides of leads and slugs. A few of 
these leads and slugs distributed in a 
form with the knurled edge down will 
cause pressure to be exerted down- 
ward when the form is locked. The 
form hugs the bed of the press and 
sponginess is eliminated. 

The knurler can be clamped to the 
corner of a stone or the side of a bench. 
Plants making their own strip materi- 
al usually mount the knurler near the 
strip-making machine and run a few 
out of each batch through the knurler. 
Other plants mount the device on the 
stone where a make-up man may 
knurl material as needed. 


Moisture Magnet Dehumidifier 

A new electric dehumidifier, called 
“Moisture Magnet,” has been put into 
production by the Air Conditioning 
Division of Remington Corp., Auburn, 
N. Y. Said to be a heavy-duty unit, the 
device automatically removes excess 
water from the air of enclosed plant 
spaces. Except for an electric outlet, no 
installation is said to be necessary as 
no chemicals, duct-work or air outlets 
are required. The device is designed 
for areas where temperature control is 
not as important as control of relative 
humidity. 


Solenoid-Controlled Oiling System 

A new solenoid-operated lubricator 
has been developed by Bijur Lubricat- 
ing Corp., Rochelle Park, N. J. The new 
unit, called Type E can be applied to 
printing machinery and may be actu- 
ated by switches tripped by rotary or 
reciprocating motion, existing control 
circuits, electric timer controls, or push 
buttons. It will deliver from 6 to 24 
drops of oil a stroke and will make 
strokes as often as four a minute. 
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New Bijur Type E solenoid-operated lubricator 





Revolvator electric lift truck operates in nar- 
row aisles; can be handled easily by anyone 


Revolvator “Go-Getter” Truck 

Revolvator Co., North Bergen, N.Y., 
is marketing its new “Go-Getter” elec- 
trically-operated lift truck, specially de- 
signed to work in narrow aisles. The 
design incorporates a “hi-straddler” lift 
with practically no overhang. Aisles 
need be only two feet wider than the 
load length, it is claimed. A pallet of 
paper four feet square can be handled 
in a six-foot aisle. 


Big Joe's new design of hydraulic lift truck 


Big Joe Hydraulic Lift Trucks 


Several new models of hydraulic lift 
trucks for manual or battery operation 
are to be introduced at the Packaging 
Show in Chicago and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition in Philadelphia. The 
Big Joe Manufacturing Co., 900 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, makes the 
trucks. A number of improved features 
are included in the new models. One 
has an optional remote control unit that 
permits the operator to travel with the 
load, thereby converting the lift to a 
portable elevator. 
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Third Dimension Printing Used 


For First Time in England 

While 3-D movies take the spotlight 

in the United States, third dimensiona! 

. printing is being tried in England with 
the publication of a special supplement 
to World’s Press News, a trade paper 
of advertising and printing. 

The new technique, said to be used 
for the first time in a regular publica- 
tion, employs a picture printed with 
two images superimposed. One is in red 
ink and the other is in green. Cardboard 
spectacles are used to view the picture. 
Lenses are colored plastic; the one for 
the right eye is green, while that for the 
left is red. 

The halftones seen without the 
glasses appear to be strange futuristic 
mixtures of red and green, but with the 
colored lenses, the pictures take on a 
true third dimensional quality. Fore- 
ground objects appear to be standing 
out from the background. 

Advantages of the new method, in 
comparison with the old type of ster- 
eoscopic viewing, are that the two 
images occupy only a single space, and 
the cardboard viewing spectacles are 
cheap. 

Natural Vision Studios of London 
holds the patents on the process, known 
as Roye-Vala 3-D. H. Clarke and Co. 
Ltd., London printing firm, has been 
appointed exclusive printers for the 
so-called “stereograms.” 

The necessity of using special glasses 
is recognized as a limitation so far as 
mass media are concerned. However, 
the English firm believes that its pos- 
sibilities for trade press and short-run 
advertising are tremendous. One of the 
samples received from England showed 
a machine lathe in which the parts may 
be viewed with startling clarity and 
roundness. 

The stereogram may be reproduced 
with equal success by letterpress, off- 
set lithography or gravure. 














































Ticket and Label Rewinder 

A new machine for rewinding labels 
and tickets into tighter, smaller rolls at 
high speeds is available from Lock- 
371 11th Ave., Paterson, 








wood’s Inc., 
New Jersey. 

Any width of paper from 1/-inch to 
8 inches can be rewound on wooden or 
paper cores, or without a core. Paper 
can be rewound from either inside or 
outside the roll. 
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New rewinder for handling labels and tickets 
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right, 
young lady... 
You don't have to 


until opened at its destination. 
And that’s not all 


gleaming white of Gilbert Enve- 


You're 
the 


pound envelope lope Bond has unusual opacity .. . 





flaps to get them protecting its contents from any 


to seal. . . not if you use the new snooping. It lies flat and works 


Gilbert Envelope Bond. perfectly on high-speed presses or 


You see, Gilbert Envelope mailing machines. 


Bond is a special type of paper. Printers... fora perfect team, 


It gives you all the crisp quality suggest a Gilbert Bond for letter- 


and sparkling appearance of new heads and a matching Gilbert En- 


cotton fibre content, yet the mois- velope Bond for envelopes. There 


tened glue sticks to it firmly at are four grades of Gilbert Enve- 


the first touch. There’s no curl- lope Bond, and your Gilbert Paper 


ing... no springbacks, and Gil- Merchant would be pleased to 


bert Envelope Bond stays sealed furnish samples. 





Lancaster Envelope Bond... 100% new cotton fibre 






Radiance Envelope Bond... 75% new cotton fibre 
Resource Envelope Bond .. . §()“% new cotton fibre 

° ! ’ 
Gilbert Envelope Bond . . . 25% new cotton fibre GILBERT 


PAPER COMPANY 





Gilbert— America’s most complete line of 


quality business papers. 
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Six famous printers are gathered together in this "hall of fame” photo taken at the March meet- 
ing of San Francisco Club of Printing House Craftsmen. They are (I. to r.) Perry Long, and Tom 
Cordis, both past presidents of the International: J. L. Frazier, consulting editcr of The Inland 
Printer; Frank McCaffrey and "Bud" Griffin, both also past presidents of the International. At 
extreme right is Heywood Hunt, San Francisco printer. Meeting was in honor of Mr. Frazier 
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Miss Printer's Devil of 1954 is only incidental i in this photo showing A. R. Canenistiek public 
relations chairman for the International Printing House Craftsmen; Harry Sims, president, East 
Bay Club; Clarence Ayers, former secretary, San Francisco Club; Roy Epperson, organizer of 
the prospective San Jose Club. The picture was takon at a recent meeting of the East Bay Club 
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Donald Macauley, Paper Quality Control, Inc., Chappaqua, N.Y., and Dave Chapman, industrial 
designer of Chicago, look at some of the best paper boxes designed during the past year at the 
recent annual convention in Chicago of the Folding Paper Box Association of America. The two 
were judges for the “technical superiority of printing’ on the entries in the carton competition. 
Grand Award for the best carton of the year went to the Lord Baltimore Press for a carton in 
six colors for Helena Rubenstein, Inc. It also won the award for its superiority in printing 
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Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Graphic Arts Education Meeting 
To Be in New York June 14-17 

The annual conference on printing 
education will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, June 14-17, by 
the International Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association. Theme for the con- 
ference is “Graphic Arts Education, Its 
Place in General Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Education.” 

Ferdy J. Tagle, principal of the New 
York School of Printing, is the general 
chairman. He will have the backing 
and assistance of the Printing Teachers 
Guild of New York, of which Robert W. 
Cynar is president. 

Discussions will relate to graphic arts 
programs being offered in colleges, 
junior colleges, teacher training insti- 
tutions, apprentice schools, public vo- 
cational-industrial, technical trade 
schools, correspondence schools, private 
trade schools, extension courses, and 
specialized training programs. 


English Monotype Publicist in U.S. 

Mrs. Beatrice L. Warde, director of 
publicity for the Monotype Corporation, 
Limited of London, England, is now in 
the United States presenting a series of 
lectures on typography, according to 
an announcement from Robert F. Nel- 
son, president of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, which is 
sponsoring her tour. Mrs. Warde, who 
addressed American and Canadian 
groups in 1950 under the same auspices, 
started her new tour on May 7 at Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
After speaking to groups of printers, 
designers, art teachers and advertisers 
in other cities, she will conclude her 
tour on May 27 in Philadelphia. 


Four Firms in Printing Field 
Judged for Excellent Management 
Four firms in the printing field have 
been awarded certificates of manage- 
ment excellence for 1952 by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management, New 
York. The companies are the American 
Bank Note Co., and Interchemical Corp., 
both of New York; Harris-Seybold Co., 
Cleveland, Intertype Corp., Brooklyn. 
Three of the printing firms received 
the award for the third consecutive 
year, and Intertype Corp. received it 
for the second time. 
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Litho Men to Hold 34th Annual 
Convention in Chicago, June 16-18 

Management’s responsibilities under 
the free enterprise system will be the 
theme of Lithographers National As- 
sociation’s 48th annual convention June 
16-18 in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Commenting on selection of this 
theme, W. Floyd Maxwell, executive 
director, said that in past years busi- 
nessmen have been prone to criticize 
government action or inaction, but few 
have made substantial personal con- 
tributions toward improving the situ- 
ation, “nor have business leaders, large 
and small alike, accepted fully the re- 
sponsibility of leadership which rests 
upon them individually in the fight to 
preserve our free enterprise system.” 

Nationally prominent speakers will 
lead convention discussions, which will 
consider management's responsibilities 
in such fields as government, public, 
customer and industrial relations. There 
will be ample opportunity for dealing 
with problems facing the lithographic 
industry. As in recent years, the Bank 
Stationers Section will stage a half-day 
session on its own problems, including 
ways to produce new sales and to sal- 
vage last expense dollars. 

Another convention feature will be 
the first display of the traveling show 
of awards winners in the third annual 
LNA Lithographic Awards Competi- 
tion. Deadline for entries came Feb. 
28. Paul R. Lang, Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing Co., awards and 
exhibit committee chairman, then an- 
nounced a large panel of judges for 
appraising entries in accordance with 
their group classifications. Winners will 
be announced at the official opening of 
the exhibit May 18 in New York City, 
where the show will be on display un- 
til May 29. After the Chicago display, 
the show will be set up in several other 
principal cities. An illustrated catalog 
designed by Lester Beall will give full 
credit to all winners. Ralph D. Cole, 
president, Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., heads the national competition 
committee. 





















Perry Como, popular singer, receives a gold 
medal award and citation from Walter Mor- 
awski (left), president of the Philadelphia 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Occasion 
was annual Ladies Night, which also cele- 
brated the 43rd anniversary of the club's 
founding. Over 1,200 attended the gala event 








Carnegie Institute to Offer 
Printing Courses in Summer 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Department of Printing Management 
will offer a six weeks’ program of sum- 
mer courses for teachers of printing and 
others interested in printing fields. 
Starting June 22, the session will teach 
courses in planning, designing, estimat- 
ing, cost accounting and management, 
as well as skill development courses in 
composition, presswork, and_ photo- 
lithography. Kenneth R. Burchard, 
department head, will be in charge. 

Students will have an opportunity to 
study the latest developments. A com- 
Monotype laboratory has 


plete new 





been installed with the latest models 
A new Teletypesetter is available, as 


well as additional equipment for the 
typography and offset laboratories. 


Advertising Essentials Exhibit 
Graphic arts suppliers, art services 
and display producers are among the 
exhibitors signed up for the Advertis- 
ing Essentials Show June 9-10 in 
New York City’s Hotel Biltmore. The 
show is sponsored by Advertising 
Trades Institute, Inc., which calls it the 
first actual all-advertising-trades mar- 
ket place staged exclusively for New 
York’s 13,700 advertising executives 
and buyers of advertising materials 








Miller E-B-Co. Inking Train 


Exceptionally good ink distribution is 

secured from the long train of 

which 
transfer the ink from the fountain to 
the form rollers. Form rollers are 
equipped with a patented lateral 
adjustment which eliminates end play. 
Two different sizes of form rollers, 
which are mounted on anti-friction 
ball-bearings, make possible smooth 
lays of ink on all types of copy from 

} heavy solids and tints to large, fine- 
/  sereened halftones and line copy. 
All intermediate and ductor rollers are 


vibrators and distributors 


intercha ngeable. 


1115 Reedsdale Street 





"| MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 







MILLER 


E°B-CO 
























A Texas-style hat was presented to John M. 
Wolff, Jr., (left) by Elmer Crumrine, presi- 
dent of Printing Industry of San Antonio at a 
recent joint meeting of the group with San 
Antonio Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


PIA to Hold Conference for 
Plant Production Executives 
Scheduled for June 29-30 in Cleve- 
land’s Hotel Statler is the Professional 
Conference for Manufacturing and Pro- 
duction Executives, fourth in Printing 
Industry of America’s conferences for 
raising management levels. Previous 
sessions were staged for sales execu- 
tives, financial executives and heads 
of printing and lithographing firms. 
Based on the theme, “More Units of 
Desired Quality at Less Cost,” the 
Cleveland conference will be open to 
presidents of member houses, general 
managers, vice-presidents in charge of 
manufacturing, plant and _ production 
managers and superintendents, and ex- 
ecutives whose services combine two or 
more management responsibilities. 


PIA Convention Changed to Oct. 5-8 

Dates for the annual Printing Indus- 
try of America convention, originally 
scheduled for the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., in November, have 
been changed to Oct. 5-8, PIA manage- 
ment announced late last month. 

The deadline date for the Printers 
Self-Advertising Contest being con- 
ducted jointly by the PIA and _ the 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., 1101- 
1131 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh, has 
been advanced to 5 p. m., Friday, Sep- 
tember 11. Entries must be in the hands 
of the Miller company by that date, and 
must have been produced between Sept 
19, 1952 and Sept. 11, 1953 


PIA Now Holding Conferences 
For Instruction in Use of PAR 

By mid-June Printing Industry of 
America will round out a series of 
conferences in 14 or more cities on the 
use of PIA Production PAR for evalu- 
ating plant production and for setting 
up and carrying on standards aimed at 
raising profits by increasing the effi- 
ciency of company operations. 

John M. Wolff, PIA president, and 
vice-president of Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co., St. Louis, believes 
that the commercial printing industry 
has been notoriously inefficient, but 
that a vast amount of presently un- 
realized profits can be made by lower- 
ing costs through improved efficiency. 
Practicing what he preaches, Mr. Wolff 
has used PAR to uncover and cor- 
rect hidden weaknesses in Western 
production, and he is sparing neither 
time nor money in his efforts to help 
other plants make more effective use 
of PAR to improve profits under to- 
day’s high-cost, competitive conditions 

Conrad F. Stuhlman, Western execu- 
tive, is serving as national PAR in- 
structor without fee. Groundwork for 
the series of conferences he conducts 
was laid late last year and climaxed 
with a Chicago coaching course for 29 
representatives of local associations, 
plus registrants from individual plants. 
They learned how to instruct manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel in the 
use of PAR and how to install plant 
production standards. 

Milwaukee’s conference in March 
was a joint national-local project. Mr. 
Stuhlman was assisted by Yale Jacobs, 
Chicago coaching conference graduate 
representing the Milwaukee Graphic 
Arts Association. Following the Mil- 
waukee three-day course, Mr. Jacobs 
started a continuing program of in- 


Photo below shows group which took coaching 
course in PAR at Chicago: (I. to r.) Raymond 
Moore, Keller-Crescent Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Conrad Stuhiman, Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing, St. Louis, instructor; Olive Ottaway, 
Graphic Arts Assn., Toronto; Paul Blondin, 
Typothetae, New Haven, Conn.; Walter 
Thompson, Thompson & Sons, Toronto; James 
Van Huss, Southwest Printing, Dallas; G. E. 
Malcolm, Thompson & Sons, Toronto; Yale 
Jacobs, Milprint, Milwaukee; George Oss- 
man, Fetter Printing Co., Louisville; Coleman 
E. Bye, of Mercantile Press, Wilmington, Del. 








William Clawson, advertising manager, Mil- 
ler Printing Machinery Co., poses with Elaine 
Stewart, Life magazine cover girl and MGM 
starlet. They are admiring Benjamin Franklin 
statuette which will be given as an award in 
the printers and lithographers self-advertis- 
ing competition at the annual PIA convention 


struction and counseling in that city. 
Some of the 39 graduates of two Los 
Angeles conferences have organized a 
forum for monthly discussion and study 
of PAR programs. 

PIA Production PAR is leased to PIA 
members at $24 per year. Some 650 
members have subscribed to it. Mem- 
bers do not have to subscribe in order 
to send representatives to the confer- 
ences. Courses may be taken by pro- 
duction managers, cost accountants, 
estimators, or whoever is responsible 
for evaluating and improving produc- 
tion and setting up production stand- 
ards. Registrants gain both familiarity 
with PAR and personal experience in 
its use as a necessary step toward apply- 
ing its procedures when they return to 
their plants. 


Los Angeles Printing Group 
Forms Master Printers Section 
A Master Printers Section has been 
formed in the Printing Industries As- 
sociation, Inc., of Los Angeles, to repre- 
sent interests of open shop employers 
and employees in the Los Angeles area. 
The group has established a com- 
mittee to study wage-hour standards 
of open shop employees. A banquet, at 
which employees who have attained 
craftsman status will be certificated, is 
scheduled for May 16. John Doesburg, 
secretary and legal counsel of the na- 
tional MPS, is the speaker on the sub- 
ject of open shops in the industry. 
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Paasche 3-Head ‘“NO-OFFSET” Fluid Unit with 60 Gallon 
Pressure Fluid Tank for high speed magazine and rotary 
presses. Use Paasche “NO-OFFSET”’ Solutions save 
press time . fully approved, absolutely harmless to 
health, presses or printed matter, will not clog, assure pos- 
itive sheet separation at lowest cost 


1 
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FOUR HEAVY COLORS PRINTED TWO OR MORE AT A TIME 
ON WHITE BOARD AT TOP SPEED! 


This job was costly and slow for one of the country's leading corru- 
gated box manufacturers ... until they installed a Paasche 3-Head 
“NO-OFFSET” Fluid Unit with pressure fluid tank. Millions of semi- 
dry atomized particles of Paasche ““NO-OFFSET" solution were depos- 
ited automatically on each sheet as it came from the press. 


Results were dramatic. Cartons were stacked overnight after the first 
run at top speed—with absolutely no danger of smudging, sticking or 
offset—ready for the next day's run. 


You can speed operations and save money like this too. Just bring 
your offset problems to Paasche! 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


. include data on the type of presses 
you have and see how Paasche can solve 
your particular offset problem. 
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Folding Paper Box Association 
Elects New President, Committee 
William H. Walters, president of 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Co., Cincinnati, was elected president 
of the Folding 
Paper Box Asso- 
ciation of Ameri- 
ca at the annual 
meeting in Chica- 


go in March. He 
succeeds William 
Race, Sutherland 


Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich 

Mr. Walters is 
also president of 
the Lithographers 
National Associa- 
tion, a member of 
directors of the Label 
National Association, 
and is consultant for the printing and 
publishing section of the 
of Commerce 





William H. Walters 


the board of 
Manufacturers 


Department 


Executive committee for the associ- 
ation includes Lenard Dalsemer, Lord 
Baltimore Press, Inc., W. C. Palmer, 
National Folding Box Co., William W 
Fitzhugh, William W. Fitzhugh, Inc., 
all of New York City; E. S. Dillard, Old 

Box Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Race, Sutherland Paper Co., 
Mich.; E. J. Mulholland, 
and Mr. Walters. 


Dominion 
William 

Kalamazoo, 
Chicago Carton Co., 


Spring Conference of Craftsmen 


The annual spring conference of the 
second district of Printing House 
Craftsmen was held Saturday, April 
25, in Albany. A full day’s program was 
held with a banquet and floor show in 
the evening. Speakers on the educa- 
tion program included William Chopin, 
product engineer, Kimberly-Clark Pa- 
per Co.; Joseph Morreale, assistant chief 
engineer, E. Norman Kagen & Co., New 
York; Walter Strassburger, plant man- 
ager, Western Printing Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N ¥. 








Joseph Bierman (left) was presented savings 
bond by William Hourigan, treasurer of the 
E. P. Lawson Co., New York manufacturer of 
poper cutters. Presentation, made before the 
entire personnel, was for 35 years of service. 
Brief speeches were made by Lawson officers 
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Wayne Oakley, vice-president, shows a sheet 


printed on one of the new Miehle presses to 
Miss A. C. Pandick, president of the Pandick 
Press, which recently celebrated its 30th an- 
niversary by an expansion program. Both Mr. 
Oakley and Miss Pandick were among original 
founders of the New York City printing house 


Gravure Men Explain Process 
To Chicago Production Men 

A forum on gravure printing was 
held May 5 for advertising agency per- 
sonnel by the Advertising Agency Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Chicago. The 
forum was conducted by the Gravure 
Technical Association for acquainting 
agency personnel with factors that have 
contributed to the rapid growth of the 


printing process. 
Speakers included Albert Benjamin 
of This Week, Edwin C. Kennedy of 


Weekly, and John E. Hazel 


American 


superintendent of rotogravure for the 
New York 


News 







Page one of Evening Star, Washington, D.C.., 
winner of F. Wayland Ayer Cup in the 23rd 
Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography 
held in Philadelphia April 16 under the aus- 
pices of N. W. Ayer & Son ad agency. More 
than 700 daily newspapers were entered 








H. Guy Bradley, Past President 
International Craftsmen, Retires 


H. Guy Bradley, past president of the 
of Printing 


International Association 
House Craftsmen, 
retired March 31 
from his post as 
manager of pro- 
duction 
departments of 
the Eli Lilly Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 
Long prominent 
in printing circles 


Mr. Bradley had a 
served as presi- 
dent of the Indi- 


anapolis Crafts- H. Guy Bradley 
men’s Club and 

had been honored with a life member- 
ship. He had been superintendent since 
1916 of Lilly’s printing operations, one 
of the world’s largest company-owned 
plants. 


services 





Celebrates 30 Years of Growth 

Pandick Press, Inc., New York City 
financial and legal printing house 
whose entries in Financial World an- 
nual report competitions have won 
awards for five years in a row, is cele- 
brating its 30th anniversary by com- 
pleting an expansion and modernization 
program which increased its space, 
from three to five floors, and raised its 
battery of presses to 23 units. Original 
equipment was a single press, and since 
1923 the staff has climbed from 13 to 
more than 400 people. 


ATA Meeting September 23-26 

Advertising Typographers of Amer- 
ica, Inc. will stage its annual meeting 
Sept. 23-26 at Williamsburg Inn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Anthony Perrusi, Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ Service Co., Inc., 
New York City, heads the committee. 
Arrangements are being made by Jerry 
Singleton, executive secretary, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 





Harvey Mack (left), president of the Mack 
Printing Co., Easton, Pa., is congratulating 
Grover Mutchler on the 50th anniversary of 
his service with that company. Mr. Mutchler 
is vice-president in charge of research and 
development. He joined Mr. Mack in 1903 
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paper is the base of the job 


Well begun, half done...fine art, good copy 
the best of engraving... 

they all need the right paper 

to complete a satisfactory printing job. 
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Norman Mack Joins Development 
Firm for Lithographic Research 
Norman A. Mack has been eppointed 


technical director of Printing Develop- 
ments, Inc., 


a subsidiary of Time, Inc. 
Mr. Mack has 
been president of 
Norman A. Mack 
Associates, a Chi- 
cago consulting 
firm he set up in 
1951. Among his 
chief clients was 
Printing Develop- 
ments, Inc., for 
whom he worked 
on new 
ments in the lith- 
ographic field 


develop- 





Norman Mack 


The recently 
announced Springdale Lithure offset 
printing process was a project which 


he worked on for the past 15 months 


in collaboration with the Time, Inc., 
subsidiary. The potentialities of the 
plate, plus the possibilities offered by 
still another offset plate development, 
convinced him that he should dissolve 
his firm and devote full time to the new 
assignment. His first job will be the 
designing and equipping of PDI’s manu- 


facturing plant in Racine, Wis. He will 
also act as research and liaison head 


between the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation and PDI and with the Time, 
Inc. research laboratory at Springdale, 
Conn., where he will make his head- 
quarters 


Chicago Roller Inventor Dies 

David M. Rapport, Chicago roller in- 
ventor, died April 14 in Los Ange'es. In 
1913 Mr. Rapport invented the first 
lithographic rollers which did not use 
leather. He established the Rapid Roller 
Company in 1917. He invented a num- 
ber of other types of rollers, and was 
instrumental in the development of the 
lithographic blanket. He was also in- 
ventor of machinery to produce the 
modern rollers and equipment 


Secretary of C.EP. Company Dies 


John E. Wilkison, 75, secretary of the 
Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


manufacturers of printing machinery, 
died March 14. He had been connected 
with the firm for 53 years and served 
as secretary for 40 years. He had been 
an active member of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club for 45 years, and was 
an authority on printing machinery. 





Raleigh Arnall (center), Murray Printing Co., Newnan, Ga., was elected president of Association 
of Georgia Printers, Inc., the new state group which held its first convention at Savannah last 
month. Association staff (1. to r.) R. A. Stout, executive director, Atlanta headquarters; E. W. 
Burke, J. W. Burke Co., Macon, second vice-president; Mr. Arnall; R. Wilson Smith, A. L. Seely 
Co., Albany, first vice-president; and James T. Hayes, McGregor Co., Athens, treasurer 


Cleveland Club of Printing House Craftsmen members slurped tea at March meeting to join the 







































































hotel's campaign against the high price of coffee. Seated are (I. to r.) D. W. Stock, president; 
Dennis F. Hoynes, who spoke on electrotype making; John Morehouse, secretary of the Printers 
Supplymen's Guild; C. Russ Steverding, secretary; Arthur W. Hogling, vice president; George 
Wise, chairman of the membership commission of International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen and president of the Litho Club of Cleveland; and Lee Kornel, Craftsmen treasurer 
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Sorensen Named Sales Manager 
Of Monotype Machine Company 

Carl Sorensen, previously in charge 
of sales engineering, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Lanston 
Monotype Ma- 
chine Company of 
Philadelphia. Mr 
Sorensen has been 
with the Monotype 
company since 
1936 except for five 
years with the 
Marine Corps 
during World 
War II. He start- 
ed as an appren- 
tice and served in 

Carl Sorensen all departments 

of the company, 

and on every type of machine tool in 
its shop. 

After the war, Sorensen returned to 
Lanston as a member of the engineer- 
ing staff. He went to Europe in 1951 to 
study the procedures and manufactur- 
ing methods employed by the English 
Monotype Corporation. He is a gradu- 
ate of Temple University, and also at- 
tended Spring Garden Institute and 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 








Fifty Best Books Show Evidence 
Of Developing American Style 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts exhibition of the Fifty Books of 
the Year 1953, shown in New York 
City from April 8 to May 1, scored top 
numerical honors for university press 
productions. It also included a repre- 
sentative selection of trade books, text- 
books, limited editions, juveniles, art 
and picture books. Jury Foreman Joseph 
Blumenthal, Spiral Press, New York, 
rated the show as marking a break with 
tradition and indicating that “what we 
call modern design has reached matu- 
rity in the contemporary book.” He saw 
an American typographic style devel- 
oping, with color and brightness in 
even the most conservative books, and 
the modern touch, partly impelled by 


better advertising, enlivening tradi- 
tional “soundness.” 
Dr. Walter Dorwin Teague, AIGA 


president, officially presented to Colum- 
bia University Graphic Arts Center the 
complete collections of the 31 annual 
Fifty Books of the Year exhibits. 


Materials Handling Exposition, 
In Philadelphia May 18-22 

Workshop seminars will feature the 
National Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
May 18-22. The seminars will be headed 
by a group of 42 speakers, representing 
many of the outstanding industries in 
the country. In addition, 3,000 informa- 
tion personnel will be on hand to answer 
visitors’ questions. The sessions, which 
will cover five basic aspects of materi- 
als handling, will permit each visitor to 
spend nine hours in a workshop dis- 
cussion of a single aspect, or three hours 
on each of three subjects. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING 
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the big moneymaker on short runs 


Letterheads and forms, announce- 
ments and flyers. circulars and broad- 
sides, booklets and catalogs —a great 
variety of work goes through the aver- 
age printing plant. The vast majority 
of all orders call for short runs. 
Saving time between jobs is of vital 


importance. 


Send for the full 


a | Co ra 4 
VERTICAL 
y a y 


With this press you can turn out more 
of those small jobs every day because 
changeover time has been reduced to 
a minimum. The Miehle V-50 Verti- 
cal has the versatility to handle all 
short runs, from handbills to process 
color, and to give top production on 


long runs. 


story onthe V-50 Vertical 


sheet size 14x 20 ¢ speed up to 5000 


PRESS AND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago 8, Illinois 











Joe Piper (right) receives the gavel as the 
new president of the Detroit Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen from outgoing president, 
Harry Friedenberg. Other new officers are 
Marvin Lohr, first vice-president; Ted Annen, 
second vice-president; Harold Ingham, secre- 
tary, and Clarence Bancroft, club treasurer 


Lanston Monotype School Reopens; 
Gives Free Machine Instruction 

Greatly expanded and completely re- 
equipped, the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company schooi in Philadelphia 
was reopened on April 6 after having 
been closed for several months. Found- 
ed over 40 years ago, the school will 
now be able to accommodate a larger 
student body than heretofore. 

Free courses are offered in operation 
of the keyboard, combination keyboard 
and caster, type and rule caster, com- 
position caster, Thompson type caster, 
material making machine, giant caster, 
and the newly-developed Monophoto 
composing machine when it is available. 

A course in elementary hand compo- 
sition for non-printers is included, as 
well as basic instruction in the funda- 
mentals of machine operation. There 
are refresher courses in machine im- 
provements, such as centering and 
quadding, and the use of the Patton 
attachment and shoulder spacing. 





Past presidents of Printing Industry of Pittsburgh were honored at a recent meeting when they 
were presented certificates as tokens of gratitude and appreciation. Shown here are (I. to r.) 
Francis A. Roney, Colonial Press, Inc., treasurer of the association, presenting scrolls to Arthur 
W. Rippl, Ripp! Printing Co.; Henry G. Maurer, Allegheny Lithograph Corp.; John M. Baird, 
Baird, Inc.; Walter J. Bauer, Caslon Press, Inc.; and A. W. Tipler, Atlas Lithographing Company 






























































































































Herbert Somers, in charge of quality control for Western Printing and Lithographing Co., here 
demonstrates application of the mathematical laws of chance to the control of printing quality. 
Occasion was a meeting of Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing House Craftsmen. His audience 
includes (I. to r.) Robert Konsin of Western Printing and Lithographing, president of the club; 
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Charles Lee, Trade Press Typographers, past president; G. J. Holmquist, International president 










” 


CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 





Research & 
Paul, May 14-15 

Third District Printing House Craftsmen, 
Hamilton, Ont., May 15-16 

Typographers Association of 
New England, Hotel Taft, New 
Conn., May 15-16 

Fourth District Printing House Crafts- 
men, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa., May 15 
16 

PIA Northwest regional 
Portland, Ore., May 16-17 

National Paper Box Manufacturers As 
sociation, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., May 17-20 

National Materials Handling Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 18-22 

Seventh District Printing House Crafts 
men, Noel Hotel, Nashville, May 22-23 

Sixth District Printing House Craftsmen, 
Lake Lawn Hotel, Delavan, Wisc., May 23 

PIA Canadian regional meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, May 24-26 

National Association of 
Makers, Shoreham Hotel, 
D.C., June 1-3 

PIA Buffalo-Rochester regional meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 4-5 

International Graphic Arts Education 
Association, Statler, New York, June 14-17 

American Newspaper Publishers Asso 
ciation, Mechanical Conference, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., June 15-18 

Lithographers National Association, Inc., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, June 17-19 

Joint meeting of Mid-Atlantic Confer 
ence of ITCA with Canadian ITCA and 
New England and Upstate New York ITCA 
groups, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can- 
ada, June 18-20 

Fourteenth District Conference, Inter 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Duluth, Minn., June 19-20. 

Southeastern Photoengravers Assn., The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va., June 21-23 

Fifth District Conference, International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich., June 26-27 

PIA Professional Conference for Manu 
facturing and Production Executives, Ho 
tel Statler, Cleveland, June 29-30 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers As 
sociation, Inc., Miami Beach, Fla., July 
2nd or 3rd week 

International Typographic Composition 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washing 
ton, D.C., Sept. 2-5 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, 
Texas, Sept. 13-16 

National Trade Paper Association of the 
U.S., Inc., Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 21-23 

Advertising Typographers’ Association 
of America, Inc., Williamsburg Inn, Wil 
liamsburg, Va., Sept. 23-27 

Book Manufacturer's’ Institute, LInc., 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Spring, 
W. Va., Sept. 28-30 

Direct Maii Advertisers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Sept. 20-Oct. 2 
Printing Industry of America national 
convention, Shoreham Hotel, Oct. 5-8 


Engineering Council, St 


Southern 
Haven, 


conference, 


Printing Ink 
Washington, 





Conference on Paper Control 

The Lake Erie Section of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry (TAPPI) will hold a confer- 
ence in the Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 21-22. Theme will be “Meas- 
urement and Control of Paper and 
Paperboard Manufacture and Conver- 


sion—Present and Future.” General 


chairman is J. W. Noll, Munroe Falls 
Paper Co., Munroe Falls, Ohio. 
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Planning a booklet, brochure, catalog, or any other 
printed medium which cover stock will dress up and 
protect? Mead Papers are your answer. Among them 
you'll find precisely the cover you want, whether it be 
coated, uncoated, or decorative. There are DILCoI 


TRANSLUCENT and PRINTFLEX ENAMEL COVER in white, 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America”’ 


for example, and the well-known Potomac Cover in 


a new bright white, a natural white, a jet black and 
eleven colors; in antique and three other finishes. 
and, behind him, 


America’s leading paper merchants —knows that Mead 


Your printer or lithographer 


Papers mean business. Evidence is yours for the asking. 


MEAD 


Papers 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2« New York+Chicagos Boston+ Philadelphia+ Atlanta 


This advertisement, in full color in Time and Business Week, helps you 
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They merely reveal the 
fact that the proper rollers 
have not been selected 
for the job to be done. 


IF YOU are using heat set inks and want to produce 
high quality work at high speeds, choose one of these 


3 Ideal Synthox Rollers 


Synthox Low Heat Set Synthox Medium Heat Set Synthox High Heat Set 
rollers handle inks with rollers handle inks with inks handle inks with KB 
KB* values up to 25. KB values up to 30. values over 30 


Because we know you want to print with the softest roller possible. So we 
take the chance —we soften the rollers as you reduce the KB value of heat 
set inks you use. 


This same careful thought for your convenience goes into the making of 
other Ideal rollers for wide and varied uses such as: 


Flexographic Rollers 


Impression, inking, in-feed, feed-out and pull rollers. 


Waxing Rollers 


Wax edging, applying and impression rollers. 


Coating Rollers 


Tin, paper, venetian blind, plywood. 


Lacquering and Varnishing Rollers. 


Paper, carbon applying. 
*KB rating — A rating devised by ink 
companies through tests involving kauri and many other uses—93 other different applications for 
gum. The higher the rating, the more 
severe the action on rollers your use and benefit. 
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Bruce Rogers of 
October House 


(Concluded from page 45) 
crowd into all too short hours. You 
saw his Oxford lectern Bible, and 
recalled his Pi tribute to its com- 
positors, proofreaders and pressmen, 
who for more than four years main- 
tained a vigilant attention to de- 
tails that ensured a finished work 
showing no deviations from the high 
standards he set up. You saw some 
of the volumes he designed for the 
Grolier Club, and how his Centaur 
face graces the pages of books that 
have become collectors’ items. You 
heard about the one book he himself 
printed, in war-torn England, on a 
broken-down German jobber in a 
heatless building—a never-again ex- 
perience that gained him, for his 
pains, even keener suffering in the 
form of chilblains. And you heard 
him correct some of his biographers 
who miscall his ancestry Scotch. “I’m 
a Yorkshireman,” he said with smil- 
ing pride. 

He was proud, too, when he rolled 
down along a book-laden wall a six- 
foot-square colored and lettered map 
of New Fairfield, his contribution to 
the Air Warden Service during 
World War II. He had quite a time 
finding a large enough sheet of the 
right kind of stock, and then an 
October House spot where he could 
draw and color the bulky map. First, 
he tried the dining room table, circa 
1740. Too much margin on all four 
sides. Finally he hit upon an in- 
genious map-holding arrangement 
using chiefly bedposts upstairs. When 
the big job was finished, would he 
permit it to go down to the town 
hall to be all stuck up with pins in- 
dicating warden posts and other air 
raid protection spots? Not B. R. His 
library map is the original. Town 
hall’s is a photostat. It’s still there, 
pin-holes and all. 

He also showed you his water 
colors, most of them painted in the 
Bahamas while he was visiting the 
island estate of John T. McCutcheon, 
one of his old-time friends and Pur- 
due classmates. Book and type de- 
signer, printer, author, painter, 
yachtsman, sculptor, ship model and 
map maker. To all that add a re- 
volving device like a miniature orbit 
of the solar system dropped on his 
library table—positive and negative 
poles, plus magnets when he finds 
the right ones. What comes out? He’s 
been heading for it ever since he 
used his grandson’s toy construction 
material for apparatus in England 
many years ago. Perpetual motion. 





As though he had saved one of 
his most cherished trophies for the 
last, just before you left, B. R. placed 
in your hand the Gold Medal of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, presented to him on May 
21, 1948. With it he gave you a New 
Colophon reprint of the citation. “In 
typography,” said Chauncey Brew- 
ster Tinker, “Rogers is the heir of 
all the ages, from Gutenberg and 
Caxton to the mechanical contriv- 
ances of our own time. He has set his 
name indelibly with the greatest in 
this craft—a craft which has been 
raised to the plane of a fine art. He 
is with Aldus and Elzevir. He is 


their comrade and representative; 
his work is the fulfillment of their 
promise, and a pledge of good things 
yet to come.” 


*% First Canadian printer to bear 
the title of “King’s Printer” is be- 
lieved to have been Louis Roy. A 
successful printer of Québec, he 
received his appointment from John 
Graves Simcoe, lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, in 1793. His 
chief duty was the publication of the 
official weekly newspaper, Canada 
Gazette or American Oracle. The 
hand press used by the craftsman 
is in the Royal Ontario Museum. 








Raters contributed significantly to the suc- 
cess of Printing Week this year. In order 

to stimulate participation among those inter- 
ested in design, the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen is sponsoring 








1. Anyone in the graphic arts or al- 
re eenenees is eligible to enter. 


2. Size of poster is appresinetely 
lacea or 22x14 inches; a bleed de- 
sign would trim sli htly under these 
dimensions; a Anished layout is ac- 
ceptable; illustrations limited to line; 
no halftone screens; limited to two 
colors. 


3. Copy shall include the words 
_ ntecnationel Pristing Week, Janu- 
- 17-23, ; an area designat- 
on the po for reproduction 

of the winning 1954 Printing Week 


a 1954 Printing Week Poster Contest. rit poe ol age hh a 


Competition is open to anyone engaged in 
the graphic arts or allied industries. Copy to 
appear on the posters is stated in the rules 
of the contest. A substantial quantity of 
the first-place winning poster will be printed 
by the International for distribution to 

clubs sponsoring Printing Week in 1954. 
Announcement of winners and the presen- 
tation of awards will be made at the 
International convention in Dallas on 
Wednesday, September 16, 1953. 


blem in any form; a blank space 
for imprinting by the local sponsor- 
ing group. 


4. Entries should be mailed to: 1954 
Printing Week Poster Contest, In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Inc., 307 E, Fourt 
Street, Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 


5. Deadline for entries is Tuesday, 
June 30, 1953. 


6. Three recognized gevble arts in- 
dustry leaders will judge the contest. 


7. First-place winner of the contest 
will receive a trophy with appropriate 
inscription. Certificate pons will be 
made to the other winners as may be 
determined in number by the 1954 
International Printing Week Commit- 
tee. Presentation of the awards will 
take place at the International con- 
vention in Dallas. 


8. All entries will become the prop- 
erty of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. 
Decision of the judges is final. 





STURDINESS 


N... England’s pioneers were a sturdy people. 
Their muscle and determination subdued the rug- 
ged, stony land of a hostile frontier. These hardy 
men and women created farms out of irregular 
hillsides where seed was sown by hand and the 
upland reaping of grain called for a keen scythe 
blade and a strong arm. No wonder the settlers 
of the New England colonies provided the 
American tradition with the tough fibres of a 
proudly independent spirit. 


The printing press has been always a source of 


vitality for this self-reliant spirit in New England, 
It was in Massachusetts that the Bay Psalm Book, 
the earliest book known to have been printed 
in the American Colonies, appeared in 1640, 
The printed word has helped to shape the salient 
features of learning and commercial enterprise 
throughout New England’s history. A quick sur- 
vey of any national periodical will reveal the large 
number of New England advertisers who depend 
upon printing to sell their goods and services. 


Sturdiness should be an inherent characteristic 
of every fine paper. West Virginia fine papers, 
for example, combine innate tensile strength with 
many other qualities designed to meet the most 
rigid requirements of every press method. In 
selecting a fine paper for their special requirements, 
printers and advertisers may choose from the West 
Virginia line with the assurance that every paper 
is produced for durability as well as printability. 


Not only New England, but every section of the 
nation, contributes a thrilling procession of basic 
American design in West Virginia Inspirations for 
Printers, Number 192. This free quarterly publi- 
cation features original graphic ideas and typo- 
graphical formations applied to fine paper. You 
can get your copy by asking your West Virginia 
distributor—or by writing or telephoning to any 


of the Company addresses listed on this page. 


COVER ARTIST 


Leon Kroll was born in New York City on December 6, 
1884. He studied at the Julian Academy in Paris, and 
with John Twachtman and Jean Paul Laurens. He is a 
member of the National Academy and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. Among his many awards, 
he received the International prize from the Carnegie 
Institute in 1936. His paintings are exhibited in many 
galleries throughout the United States. He is a former 
Vice President of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 





AF Bathe 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 


503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 











WEST VIRGINIA INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS 





Tileston and Hollingsworth 
Competition Will Continue 

Tileston & Hollingworth Co., Boston 
papermakers since 1801, has not discon- 
tinued the calendar design competi- 
tions for New England printers which 
it has conducted since 1926. This an- 
nouncement, correcting a report that 
got loose in printing trade press col- 
umns other than these, was made by 
Howard Wallingford, T&H vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, at the April 16th 
meeting of New York Craftsmen. 

Again this year, 28th in a row, T&H 
will choose 12 printers, each of whom 
will design and produce one 14%- by 
22%-inch page for 1954, and a critic not 
named by the company will match his 


appraisal of the entries against post 
card ratings. The 1953 critic was Stevens 
L. Watts, American Type Founders 
type merchandising division manager. 


Second District Craftsmen Meet 
Annual conference of International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men’s second district, comprising Adi- 
rondack, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, New 
York and Newark, N. J., clubs, was held 
in Albany, N. Y., April 25, with Harry 
Shaughnessy, William Press in that city, 
as general chairman. Dinner speakers 
included Thomas Corcoran, Syracuse 
mayor and printer, and Brother Sa- 
binus, production manager of Ave 
Maria Press at Notre Dame University. 





1954 


Printing Week ¥ 


ee SAvary il. 1 7 


err acs) 


Stamp Contitst (Ring 


With plans for 1954 Printing Week al- 
ready under way in many cities, the 
International Association of Printing 

















House Craftsmen is again sponsoring Gea Zr 
another Printing Week Stamp Contest. Wig K » 
Participation may be by anyone engaged Fi 
in the graphic arts or allied industries. > 
Five designs receiving awards in the ly = 
competition last year are shown. Rules 
of the contest are given in detail below. is 
The design selected for the first place = 


award will be the official emblem of 1954 PRINTING y 
Printing Week. Millions of the official 
emblem are used in newspapers, indus- 
trial publications, on posters, stamps, 
book matches, programs, broadsides, en- 
closures, booklets, streetcar and bus 
signs, blotters and stationery. Closing 
date for entries is June 30, 1953. Win- 
ning awards will be presented at the 
International convention in Dallas on 


RULES ¢ 


1. Anyone connected with the graphic arts or 
allied industries is eligible to enter. 


2. Size of stamp is Ixl-1/8 inches; size of 
finished drawing is 3x3-3/8 inches; draw- 
ing must be black and white; no screens. 

3. Design and copy should be appropriate to 
International Printing Week and should 
include the words “Printing Week" as well 
as the dates, January 17-23, 1954. 

4. Entries should be mailed to: 1954 Printing 
Week Stamp Contest, International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 
307 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohie. 
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Wednesday, September 16, 1953. 


5. Deadline for entries is Tuesday, June 30. 

6. Three recognized printing industry leaders 
will judge the contest. 

7. First-place winner of the contest will re- 
ceive a trophy with appropriate inscription. 
Certificate awards will be made to the 
other winners as may be determined by 
the 1954 International Printing Week Com- 
mittee. Presentation of the awards will 
take place at the International convention 
in Dallas, Texas. 

8. All entries will become the property of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Inc. Judges’ decision is final. 





University-Produced Booklet 
Included in Printing Exhibit 


The Journalism Laboratory Press of 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 


ington, Va., has been honored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. An 
eight-page booklet, 8%x1l inches in 
size and printed in two colors for the 
Alfred I. duPont Awards Foundation in 
Radio and Television, was selected for 
inclusion in the 1953 Printing for Com- 
merce Exhibition. 

Designed and printed by C. Harold 
Lauck, superintendent of the university 
press, the brochure was planned to ex- 
plain the purpose of the annual radio 
and television awards to leaders of the 
communications industry. 


Augustine Writes Article 

In a recent issue of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Times-Star Family Magazine 
section, Lee Augustine, well-known 
Cincinnati Craftsman, has written an 
article on “Ohio’s First Printer.” The 
article is about William Maxwell, a 
Revolutionary War soldier who estab- 
lished a print shop in Cincinnati in 
1783. Augustine was selected as “Out- 
standing Craftsman” for 1951 of the 
Fifth District of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen. 
He is vice-president of the Printing 
Machinery Co., Cincinnati. 


Chicago Book Exhibit in May 
Judging recently took place on books 
entered in the fourth annual Chicago 
Book Clinic, and the exhibit of winning 
books will be held during May at the 
Chicago Public Library. Books pub- 
lished in the midwest are eligible. 


( >) 


Answers 
tolt’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 43. What is your score? .. 





]. Both are premake-ready (off-the- 
press) devices for increasing 
heights of solids and decreasing 
heights of highlights in electro- 
types. 


to 


. A cellulose gum coating on non- 
printing areas holds the moisture. 


3. «. Over 647 million — so far. 
Plate is still running! 

4. Sales, estimating and paper work 
on orders, 

5. Platen make-ready toughest; cyl- 
inder next; rotary easiest. 

6. 75%. 

7. To reproduce 
perfect fidelity. 


drawings with 


8. Fewer; dropped 6 per cent (588) 
in three months of last year. 


9. a. or .001 inch. 
\ Jj 
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DO YOU 


KNOW THAT... 





Wetze. Brotuers, Milwaukee printers 
and lithographers, have recently an- 
nounced the appointment of three new 
men to their staff. KENNETH W. GREDLER, 
new supervisor of creative planning, 
was formerly an account executive for 
Andrews Agency, Milwaukee. BERNARD 
J. “BARNEY” STEPHENS, a specialist in 
display materials, and Rozert M. Darr, 
former advertising lecturer at Mar- 
quette University, have been added to 
the Milwaukee sales staff. 


Bernard J. Stephens Kenneth W. Gredler 


Epcar L. Buppen has been made as- 
sistant general manager of Blanchard 
Press, Inc.. New York City. He was 
formerly plant manager of Publishers 
Printing Co., Inc. 

J. Maxon CUNNINGHAM, JR., president 
of Reveille Press, Washington, D. C., 
was recently elected treasurer of the 
Progressive Printing Co., another Wash- 
ington plant. Reveille Press has recent- 
ly purchased Shoap Lithograph Service 
and moved its lithographing, duplicat- 
ing and mailing facilities to 221 H 
Street, N. E. 

KENNETH W. JAMES, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales, and gen- 
eral manager, has been elected to the 
presidency of Publishers Book Bindery, 
New York City. 

THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND 
MANUFACTURING Co., Chicago, has put 
its No. 29 (22x28) letterpress back into 
production. Manufacturing of the ma- 
chine was discontinued two years ago 
due to shortages and restrictions 

Caspers TIN Priate Co. of Chicago, 
largest independent metal lithograph- 
ing company in the United States, has 
purchased the Zahn Steel and Litho- 
graphing Co., Santa Clara County, Calif 
The latter will continue to operate as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the con- 
trolling firm 

JosepH F. VANncaTA has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president, and Cor- 
NELIUS A. O’BrIEN has been appointed 
commercial sales manager of Robertson 
Photomechanix, Inc., Chicago manu- 
facturer of cameras and photo supplies 
for the graphic arts industry 





Davin M. Cummincs has been ap- 
pointed recently as superintendent of 
the offset division of Baker, Jones, Hau- 
sauer & Savage, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. C. Rocers & Co., Buffalo firm man- 
ufacturing knife grinders for the graph- 
ic arts field, has been purchased by 
ArtTHUR F. Mout. Mr. Moul who has 
been vice-president since 1933, will as- 
sume the presidency also. 

KennetH L. Moses and Andrew H. 
Cochran have been appointed sales rep- 
resentatives for the Wrenn Paper Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. They will serve the 
trade with the Wrenn line of blotting 
papers from their present offices in San 


Francisco 





ALBERT F. Duvat, JR., has been made 
general manager of sales for the U.S. 
Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass 
He succeeds Frank H. Sellars, Jr., who 
is retiring from the job, but who will 
continue in an advisory capacity. 

Stantey L. Crawrorp was recently 
elected president of Roach Printers 
Supply Co., Little Rock, Ark. He suc- 
ceeds W. A. Warts, who died Jan. 3. Mr 
Crawford was formerly treasurer of 
Roach Paper Co., Little Rock 

James T. Keating has succeeded AL- 
BERT H. MiLter as Bingham Brothers 
Co. Baltimore branch manager. Mr 
Miller managed the branch for 25 years 
and is now a company director 
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Lockwoob, president, New 


Horace C 
Era Manufacturing Co., Paterson, N.J., 
is now on a two-month journey around 
the world. He will inspect installation 
of the New Era printing presse and 
highlight of the journey will be a visit 
in Bangkok with His Roya. HIcHNEss 
Prince Yucara, New Era ale agent 
in Thailand. Lockwood and the prince 
will take a two-week trip into the Thai- 
land jungle to hunt tiger leopard 
and wild oxen 

Sun Cuemicat Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has a new retirement plan 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1952, covering em- 
ployees with three years’ service, who 
have reached the age of 30. Sun pay 
the entire cost. Normal retirement age 
is 65, but under special circumstances 
employees may retire from active serv- 
ice at 60 or defer retirement for a lim- 
ited time after 65 

Western PrINTING & LITHOGRAPHING 
Co., Racine, Wis., has announced pro- 
motions for three of its executives 
FRANK J. LEYERLE, assistant treasurer, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has been elected 
president of K K. Publications. Paut 
H. Lyte, general superintendent of the 
Racine plant, has been elected vice- 
president of the company. Herman E 
JOUNSON, assistant general manager of 
the Poughkeepsie plant, has been elect- 
ed a vice-president 





Leyerle 


Johnson Lyle 
Dan Stearns, long active in Chicago 
in the materials-handling equipment 
sales field, has been named by the Clark 
Equipment Co. to be manager of its 
newly-created Midwestern region with 
offices in Chicago 

Tue Sun Litno Piate Co., Cincinnati, 
was admitted to associate membership 
in the Lithographic Engravers and 
Platemakers Association at the April 
meeting in New York. It was the first 
platemaking concern outside the New 
York area to affiliate 

L. C. Bowtincer has been advanced 
to treasurer of the Ideal Roller & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. With the 
company for 30 years, he was previous- 


ly assistant secretary and controller 
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Haves Apuesives Co., St. Louis, was 
recently purchased by Patstey Prop- 
ucts, Inc., Chicago. The three plants of 
the Hayes company will continue to be 
an affiliate of 
Morningstar, 


operated in St. Louis as 

Paisley “a 

Nicol, Inc 
Harry H. Rocers Co., Ine 


manufacturer of litho supplies, has 


division of 
Chicago 


opened a new Wisconsin sales office at 
1121 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee 
Headed by RicHarp Rupask1, the office 
is the only sales office for the firm out- 
side Chicago 

WALTER F. WERNER has been appointed 
general manager and sales manager for 
Magnet Sales, 262 Mott St., New York 
City. The company manufactures and 
distributes a line of products for the 
litho and duplicating field 

C. T. McMurray, director and for- 
mer executive vice-president, has been 
made senior vice-president, and Robert 
Faegre, vice-president for paper sales, 
has been made executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co., Minneapolis 

Axeert H. Minier, for 45 years an em- 
ployee of the Bingham Brothers Co 
printers’ rollers manufacturer, has re- 
tired from his position as manager of 
the Baltimore branch office. He will 
remain as a director of the company 
James T. KEATING, who has been con- 
nected with the Baltimore branch for 
the past seven years, has been pro- 
moted to manager 


S. D. Warren Co., New England paper 
manufacturer with headquarters in 
Boston, has purchased the CENTRAL Pa- 
per Company, Muskegon, Mich. The 
Warren mills, which produce fine print- 
ing papers, will be supplemented by the 
kraft papers made by the Muskegon 
mills, and two of the Central paper ma- 
chines will be converted to the manu- 
facture of printing papers 

Anprew M. McBurney is now vice- 
president in charge of sales, Oxford 
Paper Co. and Oxford Miami Paper Co. 
He formerly was chief of the Pulp, 
Paper and Paperboard Branch, Forest 
Products Division, OPS 

Jupson A. V. Hyatr has been named 
sales manager of the Graphic Arts Di- 
vision of the Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corporation, Syosset, New 
York. He will be in charge of all mar- 
keting phases of the Scan-a-Graver, 
the electronic machine for making plas- 
tic halftones 

Kennetu L. Moses and Andrew H 
Cochran have been appointed sales rep- 
resentatives for the Wrenn Paper Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. They will serve the 
trade with the Wrenn line of blotting 
papers from their present offices in San 
Francisco 

Davin W. SCHULKIND, president of E. 
P. Lawson Co., Inc., New York paper 
cutter manufacturer, was guest of hon- 
or at the recent annual dinner of the 
graphic arts division of the United 
Jewish Appeal. Aim of the drive was 
to raise about $145 million for various 
Jewish causes and philanthropies 

















Joun A. Serpert has been appointed 
manager of the Mann offset press serv- 
ice department of the American Type 
Founders, with headquarters at Eliza- 
beth, N. J. With the firm for 17 years, 
Seibert has devoted his time exclusive- 
ly to the Mann line since the company 
began to import them. 

JoHN T. Roru has been appointed 
works manager of the Intertype Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y. He joined the 
firm in 1925, rising through the ranks 
to become production engineer until 
his recent promotion 








Carl F. Struck 


John T. Roth 


Cart F. Struck is the new Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul branch sales manager 
for the Harris-Seybold Co. A native of 
Minneapolis, he has been with Harris- 
Seybold for six years, having been with 
graphic arts firms in the Twin Cities 
since 1933 

Joun P. Herman has been appointed 
customer engineer to service area No. 
28 out of Auburn, N. Y., for the Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corp 
He will install and service Scan-a- 
Graver and Cadet electronic photoen- 
graving machines 

CHARLES R. Bertram has been named 
sales engineer for the printing prod- 
ucts division of the Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. Bertram, 
who now lives in Maywood, IIl., will 
move to the Twin Cities 

Forest Paper Co., Inc., New York 
City, is celebrating its 35th anniversary. 
LEON POMERANCE, president, and ROBERT 
F. PoOMERANCE, secretary-treasurer, are 
sons of the founder 





H. T. Blair Fred Holt, Jr., 


Brown-Brince Mitts, Inc., Troy, Ohio, 
manufacturer of gummed papers re- 
cently elected H. T. Bratrk and Frep 
Ho ut, Jr., as vice-presidents. Mr. Blair 
served as Chicago office sales manager 
and has recently been manager of flat 
sheet sales. Mr. Holt has served as 
technical director 
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American Type Founders Sets Up 
New Regional Sales Centers 

For providing greater service to print- 
ing houses throughout the United States, 
American Type Founders, Inc. has set 
up a new distribution under 
which the country is divided into 12 
regions, with complete service, 
warehousing and sales offices facilities 
The regional offices are in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
St. Louis. 

In addition, district sales and service 
branches will be operated in Buffalo, 
Chattanooga, Columbus, Ohio, Detroit, 
Des Moines, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, 
Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Providence, Richmond, 
Seattle, Syracuse, N.Y., Toledo, and 
Washington, D.C. A. E. Heinsohn Co., 
Denver, will continue to distribute ATF 
type and _ printing in the 
Rocky Mountain states. 


system 


each 


equipment 








EMMETT W. SupHorF, manager of the 
St. Louis branch of McCutcheon Bros. & 
Quality, Inc., Philadelphia ink manu- 
facturer, was recently elected a director 
of the company. 

SHERALD BrabDEN is the new owner of 
Pacific Printers Supply Co., Seattle. 
Handling all major lines of printers’ 
supplies, the company expects to cover 
the northwestern states. Mr. Braden 
has moved the warehouse and office, 
the new address being 2308 4th Ave 





Sherald Braden Burton E. Lindberg 


Burton E. LinpperG has been placed 
in charge of a new western office re- 
cently opened by Vandercook & Sons, 
Inc. at 3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. He was formerly associated 
with Harry W. Brintnall Co., and Leach 
Printers Supply Co., Los Angeles 
equipment dealers 


House Organ Honors Gutenberg 

A quarterly house organ of Tension 
Envelope Corp. called “Envelope Econ- 
had its latest issue dedicated to 
printing 
page of 


omies” 
the 500th anniversary of the 
of the Gutenberg Bible. One 
the Bible is reproduced, accompanied 
by a brief history of printing. A brief 
explanation, with charts, of the three 
major printing processes and silk screen 
is presented. The publication was sent 
to 25,000 customers and friends of the 
company 











NekKOosSA-Epwarps Paper Co., Port 
Edwards, Wis., has promoted four key 
men in the manufacturing and technical 
The men and their new 
positions are: RicHarRD A. NUGENT, ex- 
pansion and improvement of facilities; 
Dr. Cuaries M. Sicvarpt, manufacturing 
superintendent; Dr. TRUMAN A. PAScoE, 
research director, and Dr. Hersert W 
Rowe, technical director 


departments, 


S. D. Warren ComPAany, paper com- 
pany with headquarters in Boston, has 
recently appointed the following vice- 
presidents: Frepertck H. Frost for re- 
search, ELLSwortu Getst for advertising, 
Everett P. INGALLS for manufacture, and 
Water H. Witcox for sales. 








STANLEY Ross, who has spent the past 
few years in Latin America, has become 
president of Stanley Ross & Co., Ltd., 
with offices at 500 5th Ave., New York. 
The new firm specializes in the sale of 
rotary presses, newspaper presses, and 
other printing equipment for export 

CHARLES H. Kruecer has joined the 
staff of Fox River Paper Corp., 
Appleton, Wis. He will have the terri- 
tory extending from Georgia to Texas 


sales 


in the south and as far north as south- 
ern Illinois and Indiana 
A. Ropnety Boren has been elected 


assistant vice-president for paperboard 
of the Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 


paper manufacturet 
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The new insert in every box of bond 
envelopes made by U.S.E. tells your cus- 
tomer the GRIP-QUIK story 


Six-point s¢ lling job for you. 


‘ does a 


rf) Explains the “gripping story” of 
GRIP-QUIK — the different seal flap 
gum that really seals bond enve- 


lope s, and keeps them sealed! 


3 Makes your customers bond enve- 


lope conscious, quality conscious. 


9 Presells them on your sales points 


for your quality bond envelope S. 


(UNITED STATES 


14 Divisions 





from Coast 














© Points up the fact that these are 


envelope Ss on whic h you can do 
quality printing 


ae Refers them to you as a consultant 


on envelope problems 


6 In short the GRIP-OUIK insert 
— the way to better bond enve- 
ope business and profit for you. 


But to do the job the GRIP-QUIK mes- 
sage must be on the job — in every box 
you deliver, Caution your Dac kers to re- 
turn it to the box after envelopes are 
imprinted. 

There's a “gripping story” in every box of Bond 
Envelopes made by U.S.E. It will pay you to 
keep it there 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


to Coast 
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NEW 
LITERATURE 


Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write directly to company listed in the iter 


Self-Reversing Proofing Ink 


Literature i | 


available on a_ special 
proofing ink manufactured by the 
Esrever Distributors, 1037 W. 22nd St., 
Los Angeles 7, Calif 
securing proofs for reproduc- 


Instructions are 
given for 
tion purposes. The ink, called Esrever 
(“reverse” spelled backward), is said 


to have another special quality. By 
using the ink under a licensing ar- 
rangement with the firm, reverse-tone 
proofs can be made. Proofs are taken 
on photographic paper, then developed 
in such a way that white-on-black ef- 


fects are secured 


Brochure on Ultra Gloss Paper 

A new brochure has been issued by 
the Case Paper Co., 140 Perry St., New 
York 14, N.Y., on its newly-developed 
paper, Ultra Gloss two-sided, coated 
paper. Printed in four-color process, the 
design demonstrates the sheet’s print- 
ing surface, The paper was formerly 
available with high finish on one side 


Folder on Stripping Mechanism 

An illustrated folder describing its 
new mechanical stripping device has 
been issued by the Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
%. The machine described is an attach- 
ment for the Miehle cutting and creas- 
ing flat-bed cylinder presses which are 
used in the production of cardboard 
cartons. Barbs on the attachment pene- 
trate and pull away scrap portions of 
the sheets which have been die-cut in 
the press 


Cuneo Describes Color Facilities 
Color by Cuneo is a new brochure re- 
cently issued hy the Cuneo Press, Inc., 
with plants in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Kokomo, Ind., Milwaukee, 
and Los Angeles. Inserted in the bro- 
chure is copy of The American Weekly, 
printed by Cuneo on its gravure presses 
in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
for insertion in Sunday newspapers. 


Folder on Printing Calculator 

A new folder, explaining how _ its 
printing calculator machine will make 
printing estimates more accurate, has 
been prepared by Remington Rand, 315 
4th Ave., New York 10. Built on the 
order of an adding machine, the ma- 
chine makes a printed tape. The folder 
explains how this tape can be used as 
a positive check against the job esti- 
mate sheet figures 





ANSWERS TO 


hy ° 


ASKED MOST BY MANAGEMENT 


.. . . about rotary spot cutters! 


ia 


Rotary Spot Cutter? Because 
Rotary Spot Cutting is the accepted 
modern method of obtaining the utmost 
in production where a web of pre- 
printed material is to be cut to a 


register mark 


] Why should we installa 


of the cutter depends on the sheet 
length. Smith and Winchester's 
new Rotary Spot Cutter will make from 
50 to 400 cuts per minute with a 
maximum paper speed of 600 feet per 


? How about speed? The speed 


minute 


will the machine cut? With 
electronic attachments, Smith and 
Winchester's new Rotary Spot Cutter 
will split a pencil line up to 400 times 


3 To what degree of accuracy 


a minute with guaranteed accuracy of 


+ lea inch. 


Are standardsizes available? 
Yes, including layboy and stacker 
if desired. Also special sizes can 


be supplied to meet requirements 
Write for complete information 


PAPER BAG AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY SINCE 1828 


Leaflet Describes Continental 
Time for Use in Printing Plants 

A four-page leaflet describing the 
recent trend in the printing industry 
toward the use of the Continental or 
Army-Navy Time system is available 
from the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. This means of time recording 
uses the 100-unit hour which eliminates 
“a.m.” and “p.m.,” thus providing a 
simple subtraction method of figuring 
elapsed time for each job or operation. 
Costs then are easily computed by 
multiplying the elapsed time by the 
rate in dollars and cents. 

In this system, zero is equivalent to 
12 midnight, and hours are numbered 
in sequence to 23 which is the equiva- 
lent of 11 p. m. In addition, the hours 
are broken into 10ths or 100ths units. 


Price Reduction Folder 

American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
N. J., has issued a small folder an- 
nouncing a reduction in prices on many 
of their type faces. The folder an- 
nounces that hereafter only one class 
of type will be considered for pricing 
purposes, except for the hand-made 
script faces. There is no longer a 
“class 2” price, all types formerly in the 
class 2 group now being reduced in 
price to the same price as class 1. 


Fatty Acid Derivatives Booklet 
Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st 
St., Chicago 9, made available a new 
booklet entitled “Armids.” It describes 
the chemical properties of high mo- 
lecular weight aliphatic amides which 
are useful in the producing of printing 
inks, wax papers and many other in- 
dustrial products. The chemicals de- 
scribed are derivatives of fatty acids. 


Catalog on Vacuum Pumps 

Catalog No. 752, on rotary positive 
air and vacuum pumps, has been re- 
leased by Leiman Bros., Inc., 100 
Christie St., Newark 5, N. J. The cata- 
log details construction and operational 
features of Leiman’s four-wing and 
two-wing pumps. Tables of vacuum, 
pressure and specifications are given 
for each type of pump. 


Keys to Letterpress Production 

“Six Keys to Better Letterpress Pro- 
duction” is the headline used on a new 
advertising booklet issued by the Mil- 
ler Printing Machinery Co., 1101 Reeds- 
dale St., Pittsburgh 33. It gives detailed 
information and_ specifications of the 
complete line of machines produced by 
the firm 


Master Type for Engraver 

The Green Instrument Co., Putnam 
Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass., has issued a 
new catalog illustrating 15 styles of 
letters and numerals in master type 
sets. Also shown are technical symbols, 
Greek alphabets and special brass tem- 
plates. The type sets are made of brass 
for use in the engraving machine made 
by the Green firm 
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Sample Book of Gilbert Line 

The complete line of Gilbert 25 per 
cent new cotton fibre content papers 
has been combined into a new sample 
book. This includes the wide range of 
weights, finishes, and colors of Gilbert 
Bond, onionskin, safety paper, ledger, 
manuscript cover, and index bristol. 
Copies of the book may be obtained by 
writing to any local paper company 
handling the Gilbert line. 





New sample bock recently issued by Gilbert 
Paper Co., describing the complete line of 
fine printing papers containing cotton fibre 


Synthox Typographic Rollers 

Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., 
with plants at 6069 Maywood Ave., 
Huntington Park, Calif., 2512 W. 24th 
St., Chicago 8, and 21 39th Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., has issued a 
folder telling about its Synthox typo- 
graphic rollers. Another folder de- 
scribes Masterlith and Lithocraft roll- 
ers for offset-litho printing. 


Idea Kit for Use of Bristols 


A portfolio of ideas and “tricks of 
the trade,” designed for small offset 
press owners, has been prepared by 
Linton Brothers and Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Ten idea pieces are included, all 
of which are printed by small offset 
presses on Linton bristol papers. Copy 
on the inside of the portfolio gives a 
number of helpful production hints. 


Rubber Plate Production Guide 

Available from Mosstype Corp., 33 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y., is a 
four-page guide, “How to Prepare Copy 
for Flexographic Printing With Rubber 
Plates,” which covers seven different 
factors. One page is devoted to color 
separation, showing examples of com- 
posite and separated artwork. 


Folder on Air Drying Device 

A new illustrated folder has been pre- 
pared by the Remington Air Condition- 
ing Division, Auburn, N. Y., describing 
the Moisture Magnet, a machine for 
removing excess humidity from the air 
The folder contains simple tables of 
technical information and _ instructions 
for solving moisture removal problems 
in a typical printing plant 


Technical Bulletin on Gum Arabic 

A technical service bulletin on gum 
arabic has been prepared by Morning- 
star, Nicol, Inc., 630 W. 5lst St., New 
York 19. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the company 


Electronics Used in Printing 

The application of electronics to 
printing by means of the new Photon 
composing machine is the subject of a 
new bulletin, “Keeping Up,” issued by 
the Television Shares Management Co. 
The bulletin describes the machine 
which was recently used to “set type” 
for a book (see THE INLAND PRINTER, 
March 1953). 


Folder on Pressroom Aids 

A new folder has been made avail- 
able by the Martin Driscoll & Co., 610 
Federal St., Chicago, which lists press- 
room aids which it manufactures In 
addition to its usual line of inks. 


The Story of Two Knives 

A new 16-page bulletin, “The Story 
of Two Knives,” describes uses for 
Cindus X-Crepe, a two-way creped 
kraft paper product. Copies are avail- 
able from the manufacturer, Cincinnati 
Industries, Inc., Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


Safety Council Service Guide 

A new service guide has been made 
available by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago x 
Ill. It catalogs accident prevention aids 
available from the Council. Company 
safety men and foremen will find many 
items which will help teach safety to 
workers 








... But for maximum economy 


and quality of reproduction 








MATERIALS and METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 
FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 


132 Humboldt Street Mochester 10 New York 


For 23 years leading supplier to the rubber plate maker 
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Speed up the 
folding of your 


publication and book work 














Sixteen Folder 


The Neu Sheet Double 


Covering just about the entire range of magazine and 


Dexter Single 


book work, and handling sheets of maximum size 44 
x 58”, minimum 25 x 36”, this new Dexter machine 
produces 16 and 32 page signatures of page sizes from 


11 x 1414” to as small as 644 x 9”. 


Recommended speed is 4,500 cycles per hour. Actual 
production will depend on kind of paper and quality 


of work desired. 


At 


chine delivers two 


cycle the ma- Page size 


16 


each 
Three right angle folds 


page signatures or one 
32 page signature made Maximum Minimum 
up of inserted 16's. ll x 14,” 64, x 9” 


These signatures are the same impositions as the old 
type Dexter Double Sixteen. 

Two right angle folds with 
third fold parallel to sec- 
ond fold 


This signature also is the 
same imposition as the 
old type Dexter Double 
Sixteen equipped with 
parallel 16 attachment. 4, x 121,” 


Using perforator provided, two-up signatures may be 
” 


torn apart to yield final page sizes from 744 x 11 


maximum to 444 x 614” minimum. 


Equipment includes slitter, perforator, headers-up, 
Cross combing feeder, stacker deliveries and motor- 


ized variable speed drive. 


Dexter Folder Company 

General Sales Office s 

330 West 12nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Boston, Vhiladelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
Agents in principal foreign countries 
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~ iA FULL 


ust STAR- KIMBLE 1 LK MOTORS 


Stepless wide-range speed 
adjustment in either direc- 
tion of rotation merely 
by shifting motor brushes. 
The right speed for every 
press run, 

Power consumption reduced 
in proportion to speed—no 





power wasted in resistors. 

Simple, efficient remote itis dex ai on - 

: rmanio rite for Bulletin B302 describing 
control—by convenient yyoc dnsle-ahess, beedsahithion 
hand lever or foot pedal. repulsion motors. 


STAR -KIMBLE 


MOTOR DIVISION OF 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


221 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, New Jersey 














=e — + 


The best and the worst that can be said for this 
remarkable display of nineteenth-century type 
faces is that it should be placed upon the library 
shelves alongside ‘Updike's Printing Types’ 

Collectors of works on the history and practice of 
typography, historians of printing, printers and 


ee 


advertising men gifted with skill in selection will 
add this book to their shelves with satisfaction 


New York Herald Tribune 


29° 


Lawrence C. Wroth, 


272 Pages—9''x12''—Cloth Bound—$5.35 


BOO DEPARTMENT ¢ 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
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The CHESHIRE Way* 


@ Automatically attach addressed 
labels at operating speeds up to 
18,000 per hour. Faster, more accu- 
rate than any other method, hand or 
machine. Opens mail room bottle- 
necks, maintains schedules, reduces 
subscription complaints. 

100,000,000 mailings per month on Cheshire 


machines. Earlier models still operating after 
24 years’ constant use. 


* An addition to, nota replacement of, 
your present addressing system. Apply 
roll striporcontinuous pack form labels. 


com 


| Aiiam & 
| 37 North East} 


slete s 





NEWSPAPERS 
& TABLOIDS 





/ DIRECT MAIL 
fhe f } 
Shed 


FLYERS 





: ~~“; 
A i CHESHIRE MAILING 
Sed J? MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 W. Altgeld Street, Chicago 14, Iil. 






















Gathers and stitches. Speeds 


booklet and catalog production, 





even in the smallest binderies 
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The Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher 
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To keep jobs moving through to completion without 


costly delays, your gathering and stitehing must keep 






pace with your high speed folders. 






In the smallest, as well as the largest binderies, the 






Christensen Pony Gang Stiteher matches the speed 






of the modern folder: gathers and stitches in a single 






operation at up to 9,000 signatures an hour S1Zes 







from 25 x 5” to 12 = 27”. 









This machine works quietly, accurately and econom- 


ically as fast as operators can feed it and delivers 





the product neatly stacked. 






When booklets of one signature are to be stitched, 






signatures may be placed on the saddle by one girl; 





or if two girls are used, the machine may be speeded up 





and each girl drops a signature on every other carrier, 






thus getting full production from the machine, 





For multiple signature booklets one girl for each 


signature is placed at each station. Signatures are 





gathered until book is complete, after which it is 





stitched automatically. 






Ask us to show you how the Christensen Gatherer 





and Stitcher can expedite work passing through your 





bindery, at the same time effecting economies you can 





hardly afford to overlook. 






Automatic feeding for this machine is available with the McCain 





Signature Feeders. To the combination of the Christensen Gather 





and Stitcher and the McCain Signature Feeders may be added the 





McCain Three-knife Shear type Trimmer, This three-machine 





combination makes it possthle to feed, gather, saddle-stitch and 






trim in one automatic continuous operation, Further information 













will be sent on request. 





Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street. New York 36, N.Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
Agents in principal foreign countries 
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Process Inks 
are Tops 


PRESSMAN'S 
POCKET 








a 





MANUAL 
To he Ip you solve many of your 
problems on fine printung proc 
esses, here is a handy little 
booklet written by recognized 
authorities in the field. Write 
and ask for your free copy of 
“Using Ink 

























FOR LETTERPRESS - OFFSET - 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


GAIR BLDG., 35 YORK ST. 
BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 
Telephone, Ulster 8-4100 


Telephone MOnroe 6-4246 


GBW process inks remain on top because 
they set so quickly—paper fibers can’t 
absorb their brilliance, binding strength is 
greater and trapping problems disappear. 
GBW process inks are winning new 
friends because their “stand up” 
brilliance give jobs more snap and 
life. We invite you to compare 
GBW process inks with the best 
you are now using. 







Also try 
DUALL DRIER 


DIE STAMPING 
Here is a top and bottom drier 
that helps free you from off- 
setting and sticking problems. 
It’s highly concentrated and 
will not change the character- 
istics of the ink. Try it. 


215 S. ABERDEEN ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














for sale: 


collotype printing plant 


Situated close to Toronto, Canada's greatest industrial 


centre. 


Long-established printing business, located in 


modern, 18,000 square feet, air-conditioned building es- 
pecially designed for the Collotype (gelatine) printing 


process. 


Currently Producing postcards, view books, 


calendars, catalogues, etc., in monotone and full colour. 
Sale required for purpose of estate administration. For 


full information, write 


to: 






NATIONAL TRUST 


Company Limited 
20 KING STREET EAST 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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"Oh... 1#’s wonderful ”’ 


wrote Parker D. Childs of Northern Printery, Cloquet, Minn., on March 
about their new BAUMFOLDER. 







25th... 












Daily we get long letters from our users . . . in great detail . . . of the terrific Velvet 





Profits, owing to the several-operations-in-one of their Many-Purpose, Many-Profit . . . BAUM- 
FOLDERS . . . but the ‘'three little words’ of Mr. Childs sum it up. 
Since V-E Day . . . OVER 8500 Bookbinders, Printers, etc. have given additional life- 





blood (ADDITIONAL NET PROFIT) to their business, by adding one or more of these Modern 
"Gold-Mines."" And . . . this UNPRECEDENTED VOLUME has enabled us to build and sell most 
efficiently — and economically — so that we have been able to hold the line against increasing 
OUR prices (as other printing machinery and most everything else has been inflated). 






We beg you — to NEVER BUY any second-hand BAUMFOLDER without first wiring us 
(collect) giving serial number (for its age), etc., because all too often, 20 and 30-year old, obso- 
lete models are being panned off as... '"Modern'’ BAUMFOLDERS. 


If 8500 firms since V-E Day couldn't get along without this (Oh . . It's Wonderful) ''Gold- 
Mine" of maximum net profit, won't you look into it ... NOW? Thanks a million! 


Russell . anest Gaum 


Call Collect: Lombard 3-8164 615 Chestnut St., Phila. (6) Pa 
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work 
completed and 
plates made while 
you vacation... 

























LETTERPRESS PLATES 












porpree cere Hon y 
Se meree cep (0 Hoi n 


ROTOGRAVURE 
emimprge gent (7 BRS 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO SSMU 


110 OTTAWA STREET ° TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 





All type faces shown are immediately avaii- 
able. More than 600 additional faces ond 
sizes shown in catalog No. 7... write for it! 


Derche. sler: Script alede 


14 to 36 


4 / f 
Se Light abcdefy 


1410 72 Pt 


Lonniail Mold abcdef 


14 to 77 Pt 


WEbster 9-3300 


ILLINOIS 


a q ae | ) ) 
Jypo Upsight abedely 


14 to 36 Pt 


Keynote abcdefghijkl 


24 to 48 Pt 


CHICAGO 5, 


pm type foundry 


re 
~Y 


14 to 72 Pr 


12 to 84 Pt 


241072? 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
© ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 
Available in 110 volt. 


Swing Bold abcd 
Crush abedefght 


Hauser Script abc 


220 volt, or other 
specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 
@ Platen i!” x 13”, 
@ Inside ehase (0" x 12 
@ Over 50 tons uniform 
pressure 
@ Electrically neated— 
thermostatically controlled 
@ Requires {7” x 28” floor 
space 
@ Stands 37” high 
@ Mounts on bench 23” high 
@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs 


and testing stand behind every 
EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
makes both matrices and rubber 
plates. Only 4 minutes actual 
operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
canizing while operator does 
other work. Makes rubber plates 
of any desired thickness for 
use in letterpress and offset 
presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 








ACM 


r 
, 


Punch abcdefpgli 


18 to 36 Pr 


RICHARDS’ ELECTROMATIC VANDERCOOK 


DOES . PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 
EVERYTHING DELUXE 


MACHINE 
® 3 Motors 


© Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 





Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 


and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 


ANDERCOOF 
\ pre _—:! 


cur? 


and gravure. Write for a catalog. 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, l/l. Phone: EStebrook 8-1400 
Eastern Sales, Service & Demonstration Room 


216 East 45th St., New York 17,N.Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 2-3387 


> OVERSEAS y 


STATIONERY 








SAWS, TRIMS, 
| ROUTS, PLANES, 
| MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 





CIRCULARS 


|| WRITE FOR 
| DETAILS AND PRICE BOOKS 
fe een ge dy : USE COTTON-FIBER 
| CATALOGUE OF 

/ \ ‘ 


“J. AL RicHarps Go, “*sz22. mew Fox River 
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PLANT FORMS 














Headquart rs for 


CENTAUR 


...and many others of the most desirable 
type faces In the M orld. Send fi r the Centaur 
Broadsidi destoned for us by Bruce Rogers All 


May be had al the famous type foundry of 


MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Ince. 


60590 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Equipment for the # PLATE-MOUNTING: 
Graphic Arts 





BED OR ROTARY 
PRESSES 







& PROOF PRESSES 





% STEREOTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 







%& ELECTROTYPING 
EQUIPMENT 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Scranton 9, Pa. 





%& PHOTOENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 








Designed To Serve You Better & OFFSET 


EQUIPMENT 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPARE WITH WESEL 
LITERATURE AND PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY 




















TheR&B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 







Special purpose equipment for the 


Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379.WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N.Y 























Tops in shops 
that keep metal 


costs low... 


Blatchford 


hp 








In the light of today’s skyrocketing costs, it will pay 
you to consider every means to hold expenses down. 
For example... your metal stock. 


Blatchford Metal helps keep operating costs down 
and production up in these three ways. 


IN MACHINE COMPOSITION, you get fewer imperfect 
casts and greater operating efficiency. Blatchford Metal 
melts smoothly, flows freely, molds sharply. You get 
clean, solid casts. 


IN “STEREO” CASTING, you get less porosity...sounder 
plates. And Blatchford’s fluidity helps you “get” every 
detail of the mat. You get a plate true to the mold, 
time atter time. 


IN PRINTING, you get better plate performance, 
fewer “sinks.” Blatchford stands up to rough treatment. 
You get long, steady, clean press runs. 


Let Blatchford help you, your skilled staff and your 
expensive machinery produce to capacity. Buy Blatch- 
ford and compare. 


Free chart for re-melt rooms tells, step by step, 

how to keep metal “healthy” and cut dross loss with 
Blatchford Type Metal Flux. Just write, Box IP-5, the 
office nearest you for “Re-melt Chart.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; New York: E. W 
Blatchtord Co.; New England: National Lead Co 
of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris P. Kirk & 
Son., Ine Los Angeles, Emeryville (Calif.), Port 
land, Seattle Canada; Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Blatchford 
is the NATIONAL name 


for dependable metal... 


ht . 8. Pat, Off 
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classified 
buyers 


-| guide 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.10 a line per 


insertion (figure 38 characters per line); 
minimum $3.30. Used monthly, $35 a year 
for 3 $10 for each additional line. 
Situation wanted, 90¢ a line: minimum $2.70. 


lines; 


Display Classified sold by column inch with 
discounts for larger space and three or more 
Sample rates: One inch used one 
time, $21; used 12 times, $16 per insertion. 
Two to four inches used one time, $19 per 
Full rate schedule on request. Please 
send payment with order. 


insertions 


inch 


Copy must be received at 309 W. Jackson 
Bilvd., Chicago 6, Ill., by the 20th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


ADHESIVES 


CARB-N-SET PENETRATING GLUE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. &. Pat. Off.) 
1936 — the Special Adhesive that Printers 





Since 
use from coast to coast to pad carbon interleaved set 
forms. It binds the stub ‘‘between the sheets." It's 
ready to use and easy te apply 


CARB -N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 
Engineering Service & Materials 
816 Ferguson Ave Dayton, Ohio 





ADVERTISING FOR PRINTERS 


"It SELLS printing!" 


That's what printer-clients say about 
The Notebook of a Printer. 


“It brings in business!” 


* It's a SALES house magazine for TOP 
printers, smart, heipful, different. It humps 
its shoulders and works! seats good opinions 
of your printing! increases your standing! 
gets inquiries! and SELLS! 





We plan, write, print it, and deliver to 
you ready to mail, monthly; print your 
firm name all over it... for a fraction of 
the cost of an errand boy. Ask, write fast. 


Oren Arbogust Co., Advertising 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIL 





BINDING SERVICE 











DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 


2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ili. 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 











CRONZERS 

e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—Fovor all 
presses, Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen 
chel Mfg. Co., Mineral Street, Milwaukee, 

Wi 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








each year in this city. 


Box No. K-1004, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 






WOULD YOU LIKE TO PURCHASE PROFITABLE 
OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS BUSINESS WITH 
LITTLE CAPITAL? 


Volume over $500,000 in 1952. Must be under 45. 
Must have $50,000, as part payment for receivables, 
cash and inventory. You can buy machinery on long 
term payments with nothing down; or you can rent 
machinery. Must have proved record of good man- 
agement and sales. If not, do not reply. Ability, as 
much as money, will be considered. Plant located in 
Northern Ohio. Millions of dollars of printing bought 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








Large college annual en- 
graver seeking the services 
of several good printers in 
various parts of the country 
capable of producing 
quality yearbooks at fair 
price. 
Write Box M-44, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 








@ MODERN BUILDING, Mount Prospect, 

Ill. One story, 4 yrs. old. Ideal for sm 
print shop. Offered below repro. cost. Glass 
bl. front, concer. floor, basement, auto. heat 
26°x32' shop in front, 5-rm, 3 bedroom flat 
adjoin; also 2-rm flat rear att. garage 
Poss. June 1. Call Joseph A. Demichele, 


B. J. Felbinger & Co 
Ill. Berkshire 7-2000 


2344 N. Cicero, Chgo., 


CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 
@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your 
own imprinting. Sell your regular printing 
customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 6535 Cot 
tage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 27, Ill 
@ CALENDAR PADS-467 Styles and Sizes 


Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N.Y 


CARBON PAPER 
TOP QUALITY——LOW-PRICED 


A, 3 
CO CARBONS 


Pencil carbon —Carbonized Book and 
News. Write for new catalog, samples 
AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


Ennis, Texas ° Chatham, Va. 











PRINTER WANTED 


FOR LEADING TRADE MAGAZINE 
Responsible publisher seeks quality 
printer in Midwest for widely known 
prestige publication—a fine advertise- 
ment for its printer. Issued monthly on 
10th, approx. 110 pages, 15,000 copies. 
Pls. list major equipt., hourly compo- 
sition rate and 16-p. form press rate. 
Our present printer knows of this ad. 
Write Box M-48, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 





CHASES 





Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 








* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Islend City, N.Y. 





DRYERS & CLEANERS 





THE DOYLE 
INFRA-RED DRYER* 


for all types of printing machinery 


THE DOYLE 
VACUUM SHEET CLEANER* 


Removes dirt, dust, lint and dry spray 
from paper while printing. 


*Patented 


J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 








HELP WANTED (Continued) 








SELECTIVE VALUES 


Including Liquidation 
Linxweiler Typesetting Plant 


5 Monotype Casters 

3 Monotype Keyboards 

Vandercook Presses including 
Models 4-T and Model 23 

Hammond G-4 Glider and 
Model 3-A C&G saws 

Model 5 Little Giant, 28462 

B Cleveland Folder 

Curtis Compressor, 5 HP, AC 

Morrison Model 3-J Stitcher 

Chandler & Price 34" Cutter 

2 Harris Model LB 41x54" 
Presses 

Miehle Model 65 Offset Press 

Seybold 32" Auto. Cutter 

2 Vandercook Dusting, Viewing 
Cabinets 

No. 1 Kelly 22x28" Auto. Press 

Hacker No. 4 Test Press 

Kelly B Special Press 

2 No. 3 Miehle 33x46" 
Automatics 

No. 4-3R Miehle Automatic 

Model 00 Cleveland Folder 

Model M Cleveland Folder 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood Chicago 13 











Sh TTI 
FOR SALE 


Style C Kelly, 18 x 24 
£2 Kelly, reloading feeder, 24 x 35 


Model K Cleveland Folder 
Brackett Safety Trimmer, Model 4B 


Model 25 Linotype new style 
with Quadder 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 
82 BEEKMAN ST. - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE BEekman 3-179] 


PO 





VARiGRAPH 
LETTERING INSTRUMENT 


oEndlish 
Sans-Sepit | 
BODONI | 


Now anyone can do perfect hand-lettering to fit 
any job. Varigraph letters more than 500 sizes 
ond shapes from each of 113 type style templets. 
Write today. No obligation. Dept. |25 


VARiGRAPH CO., INC. Wisconsin 




















FOR SALE 


56" 2/0 S. C. Miehle—Pile Feeder, 
ext. del. 

56" 1/0 2-color Miehle with feeder 
and ext. del. 

No. 46 T. C. Miehle Unit, chain 
delivery 

28" x 41" 4-track Miller C & C 

No. 1 and No. 2 Kelly Presses 

25" x 38" 2-color Miller Press 

38"'—44" Seybold Paper Cutters 

3 Knife Seybold Trimmer 

41" x 54" 2-color Potter Offset 

Linotypes—Intertypes—Monotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
323-29 No. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











e AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re 

built printing equipment on easy terms 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kansas 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ WANTED MILLER, 2-color size 27 
late model. Must be in excellent condi 

tion, capable of close register work. In first 

letter describe fully and state price 

Box M-47, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


GAUGE PINS 


x 41, 


Write 





Insist on Megill’s 


Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE ® GAUGE PINS. 


Se 


$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S 
PATENT 





DOUBLE GRIP ® GAUGE 





$2.00 set of 3, for Hand Feed 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 


THE 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 

e BINDERYMAN with experience a 
finisher and ruler or folding and finish 

ing. Capable of handling personnel. Plant 

located in southern city with good fishing 

hunting chools and college. Write 

M-10 THE INLAND PRINTER 


e@e PRESSROOM FOREMAN Fk 
inion plant, equipment in 
verticals and 
Miehle with Feeder 
Must be man who 
can handle men and machinery. Should ex 
cel in color work and be production mind 
ed. Contact Mr. Metcalfe, Pioneer Incor 
porated, 12th and A. St., Tacoma, Wash 
ington 


excellent 

conditions in 
cludes 
number one 


35 hour week 


horizontals 
Dexter 
capable 


platen 


@ HAND COMPOSITOR—Must know mod 
ern design and mark-up. Steady 
Paid Vacations. Modern Plant. $100 for 40 


Open Shop. The Sun, North C 


WOrK 


hours inton 


Ohio 








MEN WANTED ¢ POSITIONS OPEN 


Prod. Planner—Offset—Letterpress—South $7.000 
Superintendents (2) Litho—good color sense OF EN 
Mech. Supt. —West Coast resident OPEN 
F oremar—Pres*room—South—exp » color 

Cottrell Presses 7,500 
Foreman—Litho Pressroom (NIGHT) 

Midwest Start 9,000 
Fore nan—Litho Art Dept.—West OPEN 
Dot Etcher—West OPEN 
Estimator—O fiset—Letterpress—East 5.590 
Salesman—Litho Packaging OPEN 
Sales Manacer—Litho Packaging OPEN 
Salesman—Litho Feilding cartons 

(32-40) N.Y. State 6,000-15,000 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Dept. 1D-5, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, hio 
Specialists in Placirg Key Personnel in the 
Graphic Arts tedus ry 








COMING TO CALIFORNIA? 


Openings exist for aggressive 
young pressmen to train as Heidel- 
berg Installation & Service Men. 
Good salary and excellent future with 
young progressive firm. 


now 


If you are a young platen pressman, 
mechanically inclined or have had 
ere-ting experience and plan to make 
Los Angeles your home, contact: 


HEIDELBERG WESTERN SALES CO. 
118 East 12th Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 
Opportunities also in other territories 











@ CYLINDER PRESSMEN Four skilled 

journeymen and three assistants needed 
Permanent positions Experience on $1 
Automatic Miehles doing quality color 


magazine work essential. Above average 
salaries plus guaranteed share of Profits, 
Hospitalization and Paid Vacations. Good 


Write in detail 
112', East Chest 


conditions and equipment 
to Publishers Printing Co., 
nut St., Louisville, Ky 


e@ PRINTER Experienced with mark-up 
and able to get along with men in letter 
press plant. Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write Box M-1l, The INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


@ LINOTYPE OPERATOR — for 


cial shop. Plant located in southern city 


commer 


with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write Box M-12, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 


HOT SPOT CARBONIZING 

@ HOT SPOT CARBONIZING ... for the 
trade. The MOST satisfactory process for 

pay roll checks 

forms, receipts 


plain labels 
Hot 


gummed or 
Permanent and clean 
carbonized on tock 
any kind of paper Hot Spot Carbonizing 
Corp., 1502 North Halsted Street 
22, Ilinot 


Wax your own 


Chicago 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


For Professional Home Training 





Now is the time to make your spare 
time pay. Increase your earning power 
Mr. Young, international layout auth 
ority, offers a complete Home Study 
Course to help printers, advertising 


men, artists, ete. Learn by mail how 


to use sound layout principles. Re 
ceive Mr. Young’s own personal criti 
cisms. Endorsed by graduntes. Write 
to Dept, L.P. for free details. 












AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 
















INSTRUCTIONS (Continued) 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 


LITHOGRAPHED STOCK DESIGNS 

@ STOCK DESIGNS now available, Litho 
graphed Full Color Letterheads, Envel 

ope Statement and Busine Cards for 

over 100 different kinds of businesse Big 

profits on th line. Write ADPRINT CORP 

ery St 


836 Montgon San Francisco, Calif 


MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 
@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CC., 


Westinghouse Viotor 
ichinery, 3405 W 


ind control 
ment for printing mm 
Street, Chicago 32, Illinoi 
OFFSET PRINTING WANTED 
@ OFFSET PRINTING WANTED —Lithog 
grapher Since 1936 Quality ~~ ick and 
White or Colo Work er four (4 
Offset Presse 3 
cated in Mi 
PRINTER 
Hhines 


Lo 
INL AND 


PLASTIC & RUBBER PLATES 


Over three years of actual press- iealiee 
has proven the long-run durability of 
Ti-Pi resilient plastic printing plates. 
Locked up in every kind of letterpress 
form, R-P plates have been run on all 
types of presses —on all kinds of paper, 
with all kinds of ink 

NOT A SINGLE CASE OF PITTING WAS 
REPORTED. And with proper make- 
ready, R-P continues to give clean, 
sharp impressions just as long as the 
other elements in the form. 

PRESS-TEST IT YOURSELF —in your own 
shop, on your Own equipment — without 
risk Or obligation. Lock up a free sam- 
ple to print in the trim area of your 
next long-run job. Prove to yourself 
that Ti-Pi R-P plates will stand up for 
long press runs 

Send for your | free testing block today 


PRINT BETTER--FOR LESS. 


aaePy 


1000 BROADWAY «+ KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 








PLATE MAGNIFIERS 





Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 


210 
9 Power 


$950 


12-Power ¢ $10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 











ROLLERS 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


WILL PAY YOU BIG 
IN FINE PERFORMANCE 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





RUBBER FOR PRINTING 


HILL RUBBER CO., inc 
eo Hh, 1 72 
THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


2728 Elston Ave. ®@ Chicago 47, Illinois 
Telephone ARmitage 6-4664 


UNVULCANIZED GUMS 

ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 

PLATE BACKING (cured & un- 
cured) 

CEMENTS (for all purposes) 

FABRICS (for all printing) 

BOX - DIE MOUNTING MATE- 
RIAL 

SPONGE RUBBER Molded and 
Sheet 


COMPLETE CHICAGO STOCK 
(under temperature control) 





Samples & Prices on Request 
“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS" 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 
e GENERAL MANAGER OR PRODUC- 
TION MANAGER. Wil! work on percent 
age or will buy all or interest in printing 
plant of $100,000 annual volume or more 
experience in sales and plant 
management, Under 49. Write 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 West Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Hiinoi 


20) years 


e GERMAN OFFSET pressman; married 
have son. Am seeking a position and 
sponsoring affidavit in the U.S.A. 33 years 
Jease write We Moch, Saarstr 100, 


Germany 


sox M-45, 





@ PRINTER—25 yeurs exp. letierpress, of- 

set. Desires position with Litho supply 
house as salesman, or as supt. of medium 
sized comb. plant. Write Box K-1005, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il 


@ WANT A COMBINATION- Man-Experi 

enced management; production Sales fine 
printing; wife top notch book designer 
Write Box M-46, THE INLAND PRINTER 


STATIC SPRAY 





PRESS BUTTON 
a er ie 


Wisi, $ STATIK! L... 


SPECIALTY PRINTING 


SALES AND ORDER BOOKS 
RECEIPT & BILL BOOKS 
\ One-time; Carbon Continuous Forms 
Offset & Rotary Printing 


\ \ Trade Protection Guaranteed 


\ Serving the 
Printer & Stationer for 
dc 


sy ba stolog 
— 1b0¢ 
Le - Ave. WY. 72 
STATIONERY 


@ ENGRAVED STATIONERY by SECO 

Wedding invitations, letterheads, cards 
Fine quality. Siegrist Engraving Co. 924 Oak 
St., Kansas City 42, Mo 


STEEL RULE DIES 





RIC 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES =~ 


eS COUNT FY 


nies, 


v er 
RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire 
Over ninety-three years of wire draw- 

ing experience, Supplied in coils or on 

spools. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


uae 
— FONT No. 267 





NAS S 

NN N 

N 

SSS 

@ POSTAL REPLY INDICES, new attractive 
design, meets regulations. Postpaid $2.00 


@ FREE: New Hondy Font catalog, Write for it. 


PERFECTION TYPE, INC. 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











@ WRITE FOR LATEST circular showing 

Durable Foundry Type in latest type 
faces Northwest Type Foundry, 6504 
Walker St., Minneapolis 16, Minn 
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ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 
For All Your Indexing Needs 
STOCK AND SPECIAL 


The illustration above shows only a 
few of the Indexes made and stocked. 
Send your specs for prompt quota- 
tions, job getting prices, or use our 
free design service to help you sell. 


FREE Aids To Help You Sell 
This Profitable Market! 


All you need to help you educate and 
sell this profitable field is yours for 
the asking. Use your letterhead. 


Write Dept. B For FREE Details! 


AIGNER INDEXES 














97 Reade Street New York 13, N.Y 
426 S. Clinton St Chicago 7, Ill 

f 2 Bo re, 
LOOK! = [22 =m 


if you 
use 


WAX RULE 3 
PLATES 
duplicating masters 


Write today for 


FREE sample kit 


Contains actual 
ples and valuable 
the use of rubber and metal 
rule plates for masters for 
duplicators, wax stencil masters, and 
preprinted masters for offset) dupli 
Well worth having. Write us 


printed 
information 


~ati 
about 
wax 
spirit 


cators, 
today. 


Nation-wide service 


“Our Fiftieth Anniversary” 


cd = 
ELECTROTYPE CO., INC 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN 















Advertisers’ Index 


Accurate Steet Rule Die Manufacturers .... 


Acme Type Foundry 
Aigner Indexes 
American Academy of Art 
American Airlines 
American Carbon Paper wiv ar 
American Evatype Corp. ‘ 
American Roller Compan 
American Steel Chase 
Arbogust, Oren, Co. ... 


ompany 


Baum, Russell Ernest ... eins 
Blatchford, B. Wes Company ee 
Brown-Bridge Mills, err 


Cantine, Martin, Company 
Carb-N-Set Business Forms 
Central Compounding Company 
Challenge Machinery Co. . 
Cheshire Mailing Machines, 


Inc. 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. . 
-Inside Back Cover 


Cromwell Paper Company . 


Davidson Corporation . 
Dennison Manufacturing wangeny 
Dexter Folder Company ... 


Dixie Electrotype Co., Inc. 
Douthitt Corp. pas 
Doyle, J. E., Co. <td ebes been nee 
Dutro, Orville, & Son, Inc. 


Eastern Corporation 
Econo Products, Inc. 
Engdahi Bindery 
Ersco ass 


Fox River Paper Corporation .. 


Gaetijens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Gilbert Paper Company 


Graphic Arts Corporation of ( Ohio ’ ae 


Graphic Arts Employment Service 


Hammermill Paper Company .. 
Harris-Seybold Co. 
Heidelberg Automatic Presses ai 
Heidelberg Western Sales Co. 
Hili Rubber Co., Inc. 
Howard Paper Mills, Inc. 

Aetna Paper Company Division 


Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Company .. 
International Paper Company ........ 
Beck Cover 


Intertype Corporation 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


Lawson, E. P., Co 
Ludiow Typograph Company 


Mackenzie & Harris, Inc. 

Mead Corporation 5 
Megill, Edward L., Com any. ' 
Mergenthaler Linotype ompany 


Miehle Printing Press 


«eBae 139, 81, B2 
evawec ene 


. 88 
san OS 
30, 31 

+ 


.Inside Front Cover 


and Manufacturing Co. . ...85, 98 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. ; 79 
Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc. .......... 2 
National Lead Company .......... 103 
National Trust Company Limited ......... 100 
Neenah Poper Co. ......... 25 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company errr 15 
Northern Machine Works ...... .105 
Northwest Paper Company . 17, 18 
Oxford Paper Company . 28 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 81 
Payne, Ernest, Corp. .105 
Perfection Type, Inc. . 106 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. .107 
Process Color Plate Company . 24 
Rathbun & Bird Company, Inc. .... .103 
Reliance Electric “yg venepeniinte Co. 29 
Richards, J. A., .. 102, 106 
St. Regis Sales Corp. , 23 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. ... W 
Smith & Winchester Mfq. Co. 96 
Star-Kimble Motor Division . 98 
Statikil ..... , 106 
Ti-Pi Company . 194 
Type & Press of Illinois, Inc. 105 
U. S. Envelope Co. .... . 98 


Vandercook & Sons, 
Varigraph Co., Inc. 


Worren, S. D., Company 
Wesel Manufacturing Co. 
Western Gear Works wae 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 














Do you make 
carbon-interleaved 
business forms ? 


HURON 


ONE-TIME CARBON 


offers the great- 


est value — 
IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE! 


First 


The economies of the most modern 















production methods plus excellent wide 





range distribution facilities keep 
HURON prices well within reason — 
by the ream or by the carload. 


Second 


A wide variety of stock grades in 








carefully planned patterns ends the 





costly necessity of using grades pri- 





marily designed for purposes other 
than the job at hand. 


Third 


HURON carbons are 
which makes possible foolproof 









"Production 





Fit’ 
job estimations—you can plan with it! 







SEND FOR 
STOCK-LINE SAMPLES AND 
HELPFUL PATTERN GUIDE 











ONE-TIME 







PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO 
PORT HURON, MICH. 

NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

























SAN FRANCISCO 
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*® We are beginning to wonder what, if anything, Con- 
gress is going to do about reducing taxes. Republican 


campaign promises indicated something would be done 


about said reductions, but so far Congress has done little 
but talk about tidelands oil and associated problems 
Senator Taft has said Congress is just fooling around 
and probably won't adjourn on July 4th; they’ve put in 
cots for night sessions, and maybe, if they try real hard, 
they can get through by Bastille Day, which if you 
didn’t know it already, is July 14, and really doesn’t 
concern anybody but the French anyhow 

As the issue of taxes gets hotter and hotter in Con- 
gress, we are beginning to have serious doubts about 
reductions. It seems to be a foregone conclusion that the 
excess profits tax will die, just as many of the leaders in 
the graphic arts industry predicted in our columns last 
January, but chances are there will be no change in the 
corporation rates. Taxes on individuals will probably drop 
5 per cent this year and 10 per cent next year, and even 
that won’t be enough to make a lot of people happy. 

If it’s any consolation to you, Congress will probably 
postpone any action on the old-age pension payroll ‘ax 
Somebody had the bright idea it would be nice to in- 
crease the present 14% per cent on employer and em- 
ployee to 2 per cent next January 1, but that seems un- 
likely now. If you think there’s going to be any big cut 
in the capital gains tax this year, take another look 
Such won't happen this year but the rate goes down 
from 26 per cent to 25 per cent November 1; that’s an 
automatic decrease anyhow and not something Congress 
will do anything about at this session 

It seems possible, too, that there won’t be any cuts in 
excise taxes. If it should start with admissions and cheap 
cigarettes, then everybody will want to get into the act, 
and then nobody will get anything. Congress will put its 
foot down there 

But Congress will make some basic changes in the tax 
situation. For one thing the tax returns will be simpli- 
fied, although the process may take time. The present 
aim is to grant more relief by 1954, and the House Ways 
and Means Committee is studying proposed changes 


*® In view of the fact that the Graphic Arts Research 
and Engineering Council is holding its annual meeting 
in St. Paul this month, we'd like to pass along to you a 
down-to-earth, homely definition of the word research 
by our good friend, Charles F. Kettering, who invented 
the self-starter for automobiles: “Research is an organ- 
ized method of finding out what you are going to do 


when you can’t keep on doing what you are doing now.” 


* We were impressed by something we read the othe: 
day in the way of a warning issued by Henry H. Hei- 
mann, the executive vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, to the members of his organiza- 
tion concerning certain precautionary policies that 
should be followed by management regularly “as a check 
against the improper theory that the new setup in 





es | 


Washington has brought about a depressionless pros- 
perity in this country.” 

Here are some of Mr. Heimann’s precautionary don't’s: 

“Avoid plant over-expansion. Don’t gamble on in- 
creased production facilities being able to pay out on 
this year’s sales 

“Avoid loading up inventories on the theory that price 
decline adjustments which have already taken place will 
insure against loss, even though prospects are excellent 
for increased sales throughout the year. Don’t run the 
risk of a money squeeze by adopting a dividend distri- 
bution policy which places too much of a drain on your 
cash reserve requirements. 

“Avoid the mistaken idea that the new administration 
automatically provides management with advantages in 
labor relations. While the new setup does afford a bet- 
ter labor-management climate, it does not ‘liquidate’ a 
proper labor relations program 

“Don’t assume that federal taxes will be reduced much 
in the months ahead.” 


*® We can scarcely believe it but it’s true. A man named 
Fred Mergenthaler (whose grandfather was a cousin of 
the inventor of the Linotype) is the operator of the 
Intertype in the private printing plant of the new Statler 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 


*® The camaraderie of the printing trade was never more 
in evidence than the night J. L. Frazier, a member of THE 
INLAND PrinTER staff for 40 years and editor for 25, spoke 
to the San Francisco and East Bay Clubs of Printing 
House Craftsmen a few weeks ago. “J. L.,” as he is affec- 
tionately known in graphic arts circles, was toasted at 
length in such a manner that, with tears in his eyes, he 
was almost unable to deliver the address he had prepared 
for the occasion. To which he replied, “Too often I hear 
of how much others claimed to have been helped by me, 
and yet I should like to make it clear that you fellows 
have helped me more and taught me a lot.” And nobody 
doubted the sincerity of his words. 

The Los Angeles and East Bay Clubs each presented 
“J. L.” with a beautiful volume as a memento of the occa- 
sion, and the San Francisco Club honored him with a 
life membership. 

“J. L.” retired as Editor of Tuk INLAND PRINTER two 
years ago but continues in the capacity of Consulting 
Editor, still conducts “Specimen Review” and his “Scan- 
ning the Scene” department. 


* A few days ago we saw a sign in a Milwaukee print- 
ing office. It was beautifully framed, had a fancy border 
and nice typography. Our face beamed when we started 
reading it, for we thought it was one of those inspira- 
tional mottoes; then snickered. It read 

They said it couldn’t be done 

So he tackled it with a smile 

And he couldn't do it! 

So long till next month 
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SAFETY is no Accident with 
Intertype “Double Duty” Safety Features 


With Intertype, safety features are actually built right into the machines. They can be called 


“double duty” safety features for they spell protection not only for the operator, but protection 


for the machine as well. A quick glance will show you why, with Intertype—safety is no accident 


Front Covers 


These attractive front covers not only 
improve the appearance of the ma 
chine, but also aid in safeguarding the 
operator's eyes from the distraction of 
moving parts. They also help keep the 
assembling mechanism free of dust, 
dirt and other foreign matter. 


Main Cam Covers 


These act as safeguards for anyone 
working at the rear of the machine 
Vital parts are protected and kept 
cleaner longer, thereby reducing main 


tenance costs. 


Delivery Slide Safety 
Release 


Minimizes the possibility of breakage 
of the delivery slide lever and injury 
to operator's fingers if he should catch 
them between the short finger and the 
spaceband chute when the delivery 
slide returns. 


Automatic Distributor 
Safety 


Flexible channel entrance partitions, 
in conjunction with a stopping. bar, 
provide for instantaneous and auto 
matic stopping of the distributor, with 
out danger of damaging the matrices 
or the partitions. 


Mold-slide Safety Device 


This useful device detects the slightest 
lock-up interference. It automatically 
throws out the driving clutch when a 
faulty lock-up occurs. This prevents 
squirts as well as damage to matrices 
and machine parts. 
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Intertype 


CORPORATION 


Brooklyn 1, N.Y. San Francisco 11, Cal. 
Chicago 10, II. New Orleans 10, La. 
Los Angeles 15,Cal. Boston 10, Mass. 
IN CANADA: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd.: Toronto 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


Engineered for Performance and Safety 





